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“THE BAPTIST TIMES” 


OUR AIM: 

‘“‘ The Baptist Times’’ in every Baptist Home 
Towards the achievement of this aim we confidently rely on the 
advocacy and support of our ministry. 

“The Baptist Times’’ exists to express the thought and life of our 


denomination, and to further the cause of the Kingdom of God in 
every field. 


Its columns include :— 

Ministerial Changes and Appointments. 
Church and Association News. Men and Matters. 
Women’s Work. B.M.S.and World Alliance News. 
The Lay Preachers’ Federation. Youth Work. 

General Religious and Literary Articles. 


Appoint a representative in your Church to send news of Baptist events in your locality 
and to organise distribution of the paper among your people. 


Many Churches make profits on sales, to the advantage of their own work or other causes. 
Write for specimen copy to 


THE MANAGER, PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW LONDON, W.C. 1 


TOWARDS THE NEW BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE 


Material Progress PLUS Spiritual Provision 


His Majesty’s Governments, here and overseas, are spending 
scores of millions of pounds for the development of our Dominions, 
Colonies and Trust Territories. What is the Church doing ? 
Our duty is to include Commonwealth and Empire missionary work 


in our missionary interest and giving. ‘‘ Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it.’’ 


Large Sections of the British possessions are still unevangelised— 
Papua, New Guinea, for example, where there are large uncontrolled 


and unpatrolled areas inhabited by people living under Stone Age 
conditions. 


Is your church contributing to Empire Missions ? 


Lantern Lectures, films (sound and silent 16 mm.) and scripts tor 
missionary meetings available. Full particulars obtainable from 
Rev. F. C. MORTON, Baptist Commonwealth and Colonial 
Society, 4, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
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EDITORIAL 
WHOM OCEANS PART 


HE New Year number of our Fraternal Magazine leads our 

thoughts to fellow-members and churches beyond the 

separating seas. This is probably the first time that such a 
conspectus of Baptist life and work in New Zealand, or in any 
other land, has been gathered into so small a compass, and we 
rejoice to believe that it will bind our hearts into closer unity. 


For our B.M.F. the New Year is noteworthy also, for the 
accession of more than 100 members from the U.S.A. In these 
days of marvellously rapid travel, men farthest removed are, in 
a sense, nearer to us than were the churches of Soham and Kettering 
in the time of Andrew Fuller. It is all to the good, therefore, 
that ministers in the smallest village in Britain, and in 
isolated spheres in lands afar, should, by means of our Fellowship, 
be enabled to lift up their eyes and hearts to wider horizons, and 
to realise the great truths and principles which unite us, as Baptists. 


Here, at home, the past year has been by no means without 
encouragement. There is “the sound of a going in the tops of 
the mulberry trees.’’ Like a spiritual John Peel, our B.U. President 
has sounded his horn at the break of a new day, and his call to 
Baptist Advance has awakened responsive echoes near and far. 
As we move into the second half of the century our prayer is, that 
the Spirit of the Living God may so inspire our hearts, that we 
shall be matched in soul for the great day in which we labour, 
knowing of a surety that such labour will, ultimately, by God’s 


grace, prevail. 

A Happy New Year, therefore, to all in our wide membership 
in Great Britain, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, U.S.A., 
B.M.S. Fields. We are of those whom oceans part, but there is 
a deeper tide of the Holy Spirit drawing us to the Cross of our 
Redeeming Lord, and to the footstool of the Heavenly Grace. 
We are one in God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 


Ghost, ever blessed Trinity. 


NEW ZEALAND ISSUE 


Edited by 
Luxe H. Jenxins, B.D. Hons. (Lond.) Principal, 
and 


J. A. Criirrorp, M.Sc. 
Professor, Baptist College of New Zealand 


HOW IT STRIKES US 


I 


UST down the road from the College there is an Anglican 
J Church. It has become to us a symbol of how life in New 

Zealand is apt to strike the English immigrant. For, while it 
is a replica of a typical Parish Church, it has been erected in local 
materials. Its massive buttresses are hollow ornaments. Its 
slender pinnacles are carved sticks. It is a stone church built of 
wood. 

Like this building, New Zealand culture is consciously based 
on the British pattern, but its materials are different. It is the 
same, and not the same. 

When this discovery forces itself on the immigrant, it is apt 
to cause a reaction of exasperated disappointment. What looks 
the same, and stirs familiar emotions, is on experience so different 
as to appear strange and unreal. Add but a little nostalgia and 
the immigrant begins to long passionately for the England he has 
left and the way of life of which he is so constantly reminded, but 
the reality of which as constantly eludes him. 

We have to confess that, like many another, we felt all this 
most sharply as we began to settle down to our new life. But 
then we began to sense the achievement of this nascent community, 
and to open our eyes a little wider as it became clear that the men 
and women around us had played a large part in what had been 
done. We realised also that the differences we had felt were not 
merely the accident of novelty. New Zealanders had determined 
to build a better civilisation than that of the Britain in which 
most of them had been born; they wanted cities without slums, 
social life without snobbery, factories without sweated labour, a 
livelihood defended from the threat of sickness or unemployment, 
and (apparently) Parliament without the House of Lords. And 
we recognised that (like the last) they had got what they wanted. 

We had, in fact, to reconcile ourselves to living not in a fixed, 
but in a fluid society. New Zealand has hardly any past. It is 
all future, and in that future anything can happen! A prospect 
so open is adventurous and challenging. It is also a standing 
invitation to sectional ambitions. We became impressed by the 
fact that the vivid question for many groups was not ‘‘ How are 
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we all to live together in the future ?”’ but ‘‘ Who is to be in 
control in the future?’ This attitude explains also, we think, 
much in the religious situation that was strange to us, and to that 
we had better turn before our introduction grows too long, 


II 

New Zealand has no ‘‘ Church by law established.” Thus, 
religiously too, anything can happen, any denomination sweep 
the board. The question, “‘ Who is to control the religious future 
of New Zealand ?”’ is apt to cause more excitement than ‘‘ How 
e i to go together into the future as servants of our common 

ora? 

The ambitions of the Roman Church are blatant and 
unscrupulous. It makes no secret of its purpose to turn New 
Zealand into a “catholic’’ country. Hence there is a real and 
sometimes an ugly fear of Romanist claims. The controversy has 
attained a bitterness the newcomer is liable to regard as harmful 
to the Christian testimony in a pagan time. 

The Roman threat is real, and Baptists least of all can sidestep 
it. Their reaction has varied from the sympathetic but devastating 
studies of Dr. North to the violent abuse on which the situation 
sets a premium, but which only harms those who use it. 

Another novelty to us has been the eager interest in the results 
of the Census. Every ten years since 1906 the census paper has 
invited the citizen to declare his religious allegiance. Nine out of 
ten New Zealanders confess themselves ‘‘ Christians’’ of one 
denomination or another. 

This “census Christianity’? does not go very deep. No 
more than one in ten has much, if anything, to do with a Church, 
and those with a genuine Christian experience cannot be more 
numerous. 

For all that, the percentage increases revealed by the Census 
are widely taken to be a pointer to the place each denomination is 
to occupy in New Zealand’s future. With their eyes on the next 
Census, the larger denominations are very sensitive to what they 
call ‘‘ proselytising.’’” A Baptist minister who leads a family into 
a new and vivid Christian experience is likely to have an irate 
Anglican or Presbyterian minister on his doorstep bitterly com- 
plaining of “‘ sheep-stealing.’”’ If by any chance the family is 
theoretically Romanist, something approaching to persecution 1s 
likely to be launched against them. 

Although Baptists have played a notable part in the cecumenical 
movement it is not surprising that many of our people look askance 
on all inter-denominational co-operation as a brake on the preaching 
of the Gospel. It is this, rather than all the silly talk about 
“modernism,” which explains, we think, the suspicion of the 
World Council of Churches which we have found the most difficult 


thing of all to stomach; it breathes an intolerance to which we had 
happily been stranger. 


, 
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III 


Our admiration for the zeal and sacrificial energy of the 
Baptists amongst whom we have come is deep and unstinted. When 
we arrived in Auckland five years ago there were about as many 
Churches as in the South Staffs. district of the W.M.B.A. Since 
then five new Churches have been formed and, in addition, six 
new Fellowships and Sunday Schools, themselves to be Churches 
very soon. If the B.M.S. budget were on the same scale as the 
N.Z.B.M.S. it would have to be raised from £150,000 to £420,000. 
Baptists are reaching out into the open future. 

But the human appetite for stability cannot be fed on 
adventurous possibilities alone. It must rest in something stable. 
That element in Christianity is the Church, gathered and held by 
Jesus Christ, inspired by His Spirit with an invincible fellowship, 
conscious of being under the direct reign of the living God. 

Here, we think, is where we need to make most progress. Our 
evangelistic emphasis has tended to the “ mission’ type of service 
in which worship is lost and the sheep are not fed. Our missionary 
zeal has opened us to the propaganda of literally dozens of Societies 
which, because they are undenominational, make ‘“ undenomina- 
tionalism ’’ a virtue. -In this situation some of our folk have tended 
to satisfy their appetite for stability with a rigorous intolerance and 
exclusiveness learned or emulated from the Plymouth Brethren. 
Nothing surprises the English Baptist so much as the influence 
here of the “‘ Brethren’’ who are so negligible a factor in the 
English religious scene. Their rigidly deterministic view of 
history, their mechanical and material view of “ blessing,” their 
controversial attitude have all had an inexplicable and some would 
say fatal attraction for New Zealanders, Baptists included. It is 
a pathetic result of “ Brethren ”’ influence that names like Stanley 
Jones, C. F. Andrews and Emerson Fosdick are execrated and 
abhorred by many. 

Brethrenism has no future. Its view both of history and the 
God of history is unbiblical, and its controversies rob it of cohesion 
and too often of the Spirit of Christ. The answer to the Baptist 
hunger for something stable must be found, not in fissiparous 
controversy which has dogged some of our Churches too long, 
but in a new and deeper experience of the Holy Spirit in the 
Fellowship of Believers. Evangelism is a windy vanity unless it 
is the testimony of a Church over which is written, ‘‘ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples that ye love one another.” 

Happily our Churches are being led in this direction by our 
most vigorous and capable ministers. Worship -is being enriched; 
the Bible is ceasing to be a bone of contention and being listened 
to as a living Word of judgment and mercy; a new sense of the 
mission of the Baptist Church is spreading; and we are emanci- 
pating ourselves from the superficial exegesis which relegates 
gifted and devoted women to silence and frustration in the Church. 
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We may very well get through only by the skin of our teeth. 
We are too near America, and the rancour that disfigures some 
American Church life is being constantly imported both in visitors 
and in literature. Too few of those who visit us, either from 
America, or Great Britain, stand in the centre of the Baptist 
movement. ‘Too many tell hair-raising stories of dying Churches, 
leaders riddled with “‘ modernism,” abominable “ liberals ’’ and 
so on. Dr. Dodds, the Rev. T. Bamber and the Rt. Hon. Ernest 
Brown are notable exceptions. Fellowship and affection are here 
right enough. What we need, we think, above all else in the 
present stage of our growth, is that opportunity of contact with 
British Baptists which teaches brethren to be confident in each 


other’s vocation. 
L. H. and G. M. Jenxins. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


MAORI once said to us, ‘‘ My ancestors were not subdued 

by British guns, they were won by the preaching of the 

Gospel.’”’ That is only half the story, but it gives some 
indication of the place the Christian religion has had in the history 
of this Dominion. 

New Zealand is a young country. A hundred years ago it 
was attached to the British crown. Since then the Church has 
played an important role, principally because certain provinces 
were specifically Church settlements. 

Our population is small, approaching the two million mark. 
Of this number 601,000 are Church of England ; 374,000 Presby- 
terian; 215,000 R.C.; 130,000 Methodist. The Baptists come fifth 
with 27,000. These are census returns and not taken from rolls 
of church membership. Proportionately since the previous census 
Baptists had the largest increase. Congregationalists showed a 
slight decline in numbers. 

Anglicans, Presbyterians, Methodists and Roman Catholics 
have their separate work among the Maoris with ordained ministers 
and priests. The aim is, so far as is practicable, to preserve and 
incorporate Maori culture and tradition in the life of the Church. 
Recently a new translation of the Maori Bible was completed 
after several years’ work. The Maori is regarded in every way as 
an equal with the pakeha. 

Because we have no state church, the problems of privilege 
on which Dr. Garbett has recently written, do not arise in New 
Zealand; neither are the non-theological factors in disunity so 
acute as in Britain. 

New Zealand was the first of the Commonwealth countries 
to form a National Council of Churches. This works effectively, 
though it is not without its critics. Three oecumenical conferences 
have been held on ‘“‘ Church and Community,” “ Faith and 
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Order,” and ‘‘ Youth.” In their dealings with the Government 
the Churches generally work through the National Council. On 
one committee only, that of Public Questions, the R.C.s co-operate. 

The leading denominations have each a theological college 
and a number of Church schools. State education is free, secular 
and compulsory, but where local school committees permit, 
Protestant ministers give a half hour Bible lesson each week. 
Through the representations of the N.C.C. the government has 
agreed to confer theological degrees in the New Zealand 
University. 

It is difficult to assess the strength and nature of the religious 
situation. There is a facade of city life, behind which lie the 
wide open spaces with their scattered homesteads. Country 
ministers have often to travel long distances over difficult terrain. 
In such cases pastoral work takes priority. On the whole it is 
probably a fair comment that the present generation has been 
living on the spiritual capital of its pioneer ancestors. Economic 
security, provided by the state, has resulted in a false sense of 
moral security. A remoteness from the scenes of world conflict 
has produced a complacency difficult to deal with, though this is 
not a problem peculiar to New Zealand. 

There has been no consciousness of crisis either in community 
or theology. We have produced neither prophet nor outstanding 
theological writer. We are slow to absorb new ideas. Generally 
speaking, mediocrity would best describe the state of theological 
thinking. Most men are working pastors with little time for 
research, and a hundred years is not long enough to build up a 
theological tradition. 

There are, however, possibilities. There is an awakening. 
A few small groups are endeavouring to do some constructive 
thinking in terms of theology. While formal church union appears 
remote, there have been several moves in the direction of closer 
understanding and co-operation. In new housing areas a number 
of union churches have been built, administered by committees 
representing the participating denominations. A greater degree 
of consultation is taking place among the churches before new 
work is commenced. Opportunities for co-operation are probably 
better in New Zealand than in most places, and it may well be 
that a new and challenging pattern of church co-operation will 
be worked out here in the very near future. 

_ One of the hopeful signs is the healthy young people’s work, 
especially among adolescents. The Bible Class Movement is an 
encouraging factor in the Church life. Sunday School teachers, 
youth leaders and theological students are recruited from the 
ranks of the Bible Class. There is a remarkable interest in Foreign 
Missions. Visiting missionaries invariably comment on the well 
informed congregations and the substantial giving to missionary 
work. Apart from their own Mission in East Bengal, New Zealand 
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Baptists have 130 men and women working with other societies; 
all these from a membership of slightly under 10,000. 

Radio is state-owned and controlled. The Government, 
however, has been generous in its treatment of the churches. In 
each of the main centres two church services and a religious session 
for children are broadcast on Sundays, while during the week there 
is a daily devotional service of a quarter of an hour. This radio 
time is given gratis to the churches. There is a growing concern 
at the manner in which the Roman Catholics are using the radio 
for propaganda and attack on other church bodies. 

In this country we have been singularly free from the grievous 
and bitter theological controversies experienced in some places. 
There are, of course, differences of emphasis and opinion, but the 
various groups have learned to live and work together in a spirit 
of Christian fellowship. 

Throughout each denomination attention is being focussed 
on evangelism as the major task and contribution of the Church. 
Much is being said and written on the subject. There is a growing 
feeling, however, that evangelism is the work of the local church, 
of the pastor among his own people, rather than a prerogative of 
the peripatetic evangelist. Spectacular results are neither looked 
for nor desired, but there is a genuine concern that the Church 
should be about its business of winning men and women to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. And, withal, we detect a wistful longing for a 
baptism of the Spirit whose movements are unpredictable but ever 


to the glory of God. 
We Le GROZIER: 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF BAPTIST WITNESS 


HE Baptist movement in New Zealand is one hundred years 

old this year. Perhaps we should say one hundred years 

young, for what is a century in the life of the Church of God ? 
The years have spun quickly past since the first Baptist Church 
was formed in New Zealand in May, 1851. 

There were, of course, Baptists in the Colony before that 
time. A proportion of the earliest traders and farmers and gold- 
seekers were of Baptist origin, but they were slow to get together. 
Was that because of the Baptist spirit of independence and 
looseness of organisation ? At all events it was the more closely- 
organised denominations, such as the Methodists and Presby- 
terians, who were most quickly established. Many Baptist families 
found a church home with them and were lost to the churches of 
our order. We suffer to this day as a result. In very few rural 
districts have we been able to establish our witness. Our people 
who have made their homes in those areas have largely ceased to 


be Baptist. 
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Honours to Nelson 


Nelson’s claim to be the home of the first Baptist Church is 
undisputed. It lays claim to another honour, also not seriously 
challenged, as the sunniest spot in the Dominion. Lying close to 
the waters of a deep bay, set picturesquely at the feet of giant hills 
and giving access to fertile river valleys, it was an attractive spot 
for early settlers. Not many miles along the coast Abel Tasman 
had found shelter. Across the Strait lay the North Island, with 
Wellington, later to become the bustling Capital. 

Early in 1851 the Baptists who had settled in Nelson came 
together with a view to forming their own church. Their task 
was a formidable one. They were few—about a dozen. They had 
no sister-churches to encourage them. They had no property, 
no building, no minister. The last-named, however, was provided 
most expeditiously. On 3rd May, the very day on which they had 
convened a general meeting of Baptists to decide on a church site, 
Rev. Decimus Dolamore, an immigrant Baptist minister, stepped 
off an overseas ship. Stimulated by this providential event, the 
meeting chose a site and commenced services forthwith, making 
use of the Nelson school until they could build for themselves. 

By June a Church had been constituted and had called 
Rev. D. Dolamore to its pastorate. The total membership, 
including the pastor and his wife, was just thirteen. That these 
few people could undertake the support of a pastor under such 
conditions is a testimony to the generosity of the people as well 
as to the frugality of the pastor ! 


The first Church Building 


Building the first church must have been a weighty under- 
taking. But the people were united and eager. They resolved to 
build free of debt, both on principle and because interest rates 
were so high! As the building took shape its cost proved to be £200 
more than estimated because of the rise in the cost of materials. 
Generous help was received from friends in other denominations. 
The Governor, Sir George Grey, made a liberal contribution. 
Baptist friends in Sydney, London and Bristol assisted. One of 
these was Mr. Tritton—then Treasurer of the B.M.S. 

On an historic day in October, 1852, the foundation-stone was 
laid. Under the stone was placed a parchment inscribed as 
follows :— 

“This foundation-stone was laid on the 20th day of October 
in the year of Our Lord, 1852, being also the 16th year of the 
reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, and the 
eleventh year of the Nelson Settlement; the chapel resting upon 
it being built for the use of a congregation of Christians usually 
denominated Baptists. 

Pastor of the Church, the Rev. D. Dolamore. 


In God is all our trust.” 
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A few miles from Nelson itself two more churches were soon 
commenced, at Richmond and Spring Grove. By 1854 the pastor 
of the mother church had the care of the three churches with a 
total membership of eighty. 


The Movement extends 


The Nelson Church presently began to correspond with 
Baptists known to have settled in other parts of the country, among 
whom were a Dr. Purdie in Dunedin and a Dr. Philson in Auckland. 
“We tried to do the same with some Baptists in the Hutt, near 
Wellington,” writes Rev. D. Dolamore, “ but they doubted our 
orthodoxy and declined.”’ 

There is no space here to detail the events of the next half- 
century. Of the four main centres Auckland was first to have a 
Baptist Church, in 1855. Christchurch followed in 1862, Dunedin 
in 1863. Last of all came the Capital, Wellington, in 1878.’ To 
this day, Wellington has still proportionately the smallest Baptist 
strength of the four main cities. 


The Half Century 


The observance of the half-century in 1901 was naturally 
a great event. The Baptists who came to the annual Conference, 
held that year in Nelson, found themselves representative of thirty- 
four churches with 3,700 members. They were now organised 
in a Union which had been formed nineteen years before. They 
possessed their own Missionary Society, now sixteen years of age. 
By their united energies they were beginning to encourage youth 
work, to train their own ministry and to undertake certain Home 
Mission work. They were also publishing a successful monthly 
paper. 

That Jubilee Conference was evidently lively, eager and 
forward-looking. The new President was Rev. F. W. Boreham, 
later to win literary fame. Fifty-one delegates answered the 
roll-call. The penman who wrote up the Conference for the 
New Zealand Baptist (in eleven large columns) had an eye for the 
dramatic. He writes with a sense of the historical significance of 
his account, ‘‘I fancy I hear the historians of the Centenary, the 
Bicentenary and the Tri-Centenary and so on as they turn up this 
well-thumbed record...’ He gives a vivid description of 
personalities, addresses and discussions. ‘There were two great 
debates which “‘ waxed fast and furious, though in the finest temper.” 
The first concerned a scheme for the introduction of ministers to 
pastorless churches. The proposal was carried by a majority of 
one! The other scheme was a Dominion-wide Church Extension 
project. The Union committed itself to the launching, if possible, 
of a new cause each year, placing a suitable minister at some 
important centre where we had heretofore been unrepresented, 
and supporting him with all the strength of the whole body. This 
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decision proved to be important. Some of our most vigorous 
churches were commenced in the decade or two which followed. 


The Century 


Another leap of fifty years will complete the century. Possibly 
250 delegates will gather for the 1951 Assembly. They will 
represent 100 churches and over 10,000 members. The last half- 
century has witnessed a large growth in denominational work. 
It saw the appointment of a full-time Union Secretary-Treasurer, 
and the establishment of Union funds for a variety of purposes. 
It saw ampler provision for the ministry in the formation of a 
Theological College with a staff of two, and the inauguration of an 
Annuity Fund. It saw developments in youth work, notably the 
rise of the Bible Class movement, and the appointment of a full-time 
Youth Director. It saw the establishment of a Home for children, 
an enlargement of Church Extension work, and, very belatedly, 
the recent decision to commence a Baptist Mission to the Maori 
people. 

To trace the progress of an expanding Church is a stimulating 
pursuit. But it has to be remembered that progress has barely kept, 
pace with the expanding population. New Zealand Baptists have 
no cause to be complacent. The onward march of the Church in 
the new century will be maintained only by unremitting toil and 


sacrifice. 
J. Ayson CLIFFORD. 


THESE, BUAZED? THEC TRAM: 
“ Some New Zealand Baptist Personalities ’’ 


N my desk are some copies of the earliest New Zealand Baptist 
Magazine. In these yellowing pages is told the thrilling 
story of the establishment and development of the Baptist 

cause in these islands beneath the Southern Cross. A reader is im- 
pressed by the fact that men serve their generation, perhaps even cut 
some sort of figure in it, and then are forgotten. This is particularly 
true of the laymen of the churches. Page after page of these 
faded magazines contains names of men who were obviously pillars 
of the church in their day. To-day the mention of their names 
fails to call forth even a flicker of recognition. But these men were 
they who established our churches in these lands. In the earliest 
days they were frequently the only people in their whole community 
who believed in the Baptism of Believers. But these stout hearts 
stood firm. They gathered their families in sod houses thatched 
with rush, and read the Bible. When other believers came to 
reside in their district they assembled together in the largest 
hut for prayer and fellowship. Firm in their faith, resolute in 
their Baptist conviction, they sallied forth to preach the Gospel 
to sawmillers, to labourers, to miners, to men gathered in the 
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growing towns of the new colony. They are unknown heroes of 
the faith. In the “ Church” provinces of Otago and Canterbury, 
they faced the almost overwhelming preponderance of Presby- 
terians and Anglicans and won a firm foothold for the Baptist 
Church. In other parts they faced the sheer godlessness of men 
who wished in the new land to forget all Churches. Their pulpits 
were stumps of trees, their baptisteries were the running streams; 
their only places of worship their mud huts. Their names are 
forgotten, but their work abides. ‘‘ These be they that have put 
off their mortal clothing, and put on the immortal, and have 
confessed the name of God; now are they crowned, and receive 
palms.” 

With that salute to the great host whose names are almost 
forgotten we pass to those remembered in this later generation. 


Laymen of Note 

When Knowles Kempton came from Cambridgeshire to the 
pastorate of the Auckland Tabernacle in 1908, among those that 
welcomed him was “ Bishop” Shalders. Speaking clearly, this 
old man of eighty-three “‘ unfolded the leaves of memory.” He 
told how in the early days he had tramped over bush tracks to 
little camps in the clearings to preach the Gospel. On one occasion 
he arrived at a sawmill when the men were hard at work. At his 
request they knocked off to listen to him for an hour. When 
the brief service was over one of the men told him he would have 
been much more welcome if he had brought a keg of beer or a case 
of whisky. With that parting shot the men returned to their 
sawpits. Thirty years later a man stopped Shalders on the busy 
main street of Auckland city to tell him that that sermon was 
the means of his conversion. That story, told by a man of eighty- 
three in 1908, takes us back to the earliest days of our denomination 
in New Zealand. Alongside Mr. R. B. Shalders we must place 
Mr. Seering Matthews, thirty-four years secretary of Auckland 
Tabernacle. It was he, who, in the unavoidable absence of 
Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, represented the Tabernacle church at 
the historic conference when the Baptist Union of New Zealand 
was formed in 1882. These Auckland men stand as the repre- 
sentatives of the church secretaries of those days. There was 
Mr. S. R. Ingold, of Oxford Terrace, who in building a prosperous 
drapery store did not forget to serve his Lord. 

Arthur Hoby helped pioneer the Bible Class movement in 
New Zealand and, living to a ripe age, saw it a mighty power for 
God in all our churches. The Careys whose names figure in our 
records were direct descendants of the great William Carey. 
J. R. Carey will always be remembered for his advocacy of the 
Church Extension. In the Church of England settlement of 
Canterbury there were the pioneers of Greendale who refused to 
sell any of their land for hotels, so that their settlement to this 
day is called ‘‘the Holy City.” Amongst those sturdy pioneers 
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was T. W. Adams who, adding forestry as a hobby to his farming, 
gathered trees from all over the world and placed the whole 
province in his debt. One of his descendants is now on our mission 
field in Pakistan. A.S. Adams won fame as a lawyer and attained 
to the Supreme Court bench. Hon. T. Dick belongs to the select 
band of three who, alone among New Zealand Baptists, have made 
a mark in politics. Rev. J. K. Archer, on reaching the retiring age 
for the ministry, was appointed a member of the legislative House. 
H. H. Driver was a layman-cum-minister. He was the first New 
Zealand man to leave these shores to train for the ministry. He 
astonished ‘‘ Spurgeon’s’’ with his knowledge of the classics. 
When his voice gave out he opened a bookshop with the significant 
name of ‘‘ Ye Chaucer’s Head.” He edited the New Zealand 
Baptist, and was a strong advocate of Missionary work in India. 
Among the books I treasure is a copy of ‘“‘ The Confessions of 
Augustine,” given to Driver in 1886 by D. R. Purdie. 


Pioneer Ministers 


The pioneer Baptist minister was Decimus Dolamore. There 
was none to dispute his claim. ‘‘ Hardly above five feet in height 
and never more than seven stone in weight, he wore to the end of 
his long life the side-whiskers of an early Victorian,” is how 
Dr. J. J. North described him at the Jubilee of our Union in 1932. 
Dolamore arrived in Nelson in 1851 on the very day when the few 
Baptists had met to finalise the site for a Baptist Church. When 
the sailing boat arrived the meeting adjourned till evening. In 
the evening when the meeting resumed the few Baptists had in 
him a minister and leader. 


Spurgeon was responsible for sending to Christchurch Charles 
Dallaston. This frail man who came to New Zealand for health 
reasons lived to a ripe old age. His voice came clear as a bell to 
those of us who were privileged to hear him at the Jubilee in 1932. 
It was Dallaston who gathered together the scattered Baptists of 
Christchurch and laid the foundations of the strong Oxford Terrace 
Church. Later he held pastorates in Wellington and Dunedin. 
He was one of the select few who advocated the formation of the 
Union and also of the Baptist Missionary Society. There is only 
one name to be set alongside his in the early history of the Baptist 
churches in New Zealand. That name is Rev. Alfred North. It is 
safe to say that no other Baptist minister has left such a rich legacy, 
not only to the Church but to the community. Alfred North’s 
descendants have made their mark in the pulpit, in law, in teaching, 
in commerce, in art and in medicine. Alfred North, who was 
trained at Rawdon, came to Dunedin in 1882 in time to be one of 
the founders of the Baptist Union. Later generations have always 
regarded him as the “ father’? of the N.Z.B.M.S. God sent 
New Zealand Baptists a statesman when Alfred North came to 
these shores. There is not a single activity of our Baptist life that 
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has not somewhere on it his mark. He helped train the early 
students; he acted as organiser for Home Missions; he held the 
position of secretary of the Union. Nothing seems to have been 
too much for this Great-heart of the denomination. A brochure 
ought to be written about him and his family. 


These also served 


Space forbids more than a brief mention of Rev. Charles Carter, 
the Singhalese scholar, of Thos. Spurgeon, who came to this land 
in search of health, of J. J. Doke, who in the mad days of the Boer 
War had the courage of his convictions. He returned to South 
Africa in time to save Gandhi from the mob and nurse him back 
to health. If J. J. Doke had remained in New Zealand the whole 
history of the world would have been different. R. S. Gray was 
the first full-time secretary of the Baptist Union and the Missionary 
Society. He swept audiences off their feet with his eloquence. 
His successor was P. W. Lascelles, who made a competence in 
business before entering the ministry. Lascelles, Kempton, 
Rollings, Archer and Kemp bring us to the modern era. 

Only one of that generation remains with us. He is the 
greatest of them all. As Editor, minister and College Principal, 
Dr. J. J. North has made a great contribution to the development 
of the Baptist cause in New Zealand. He has built soundly on 
the foundations laid by his father and others. The whole Baptist 
denomination salutes him, in his eightieth year, as one of our 
great New Zealand Baptist Personalities. 

N. R. Woop. 


(Since this was written Dr. J. J. North has passed into the presence 
of his Lord, and we here insert a fine tribute to his memory 
written by Roland Hart, minister of Valley Road Church, 
Auckland.) 

Dr. J. J. Nort 

A great man has passed. There was a day when Baptists 
shivered at the thought of our denominational life bereft of his 
presence. The advance of years and physical weakness enabled 
us to grow accustomed to the unwelcome but inevitable. We 
mourn his passing. He was our greatest figure. 

His pastorate at Oxford Terrace was remarkable. His mid- 
week Bible study drew over 200 people. As a lecturer he was 
superb. As a College Principal he must rank with the great. 

One of the most inspiring things in his life was his loyalty 
to New Zealand and the Baptists. The clarity of mind, force of 
personality and vigour of statement which he revealed would have 
placed him among the leaders in any realm in any land. Yet he 
elected to remain a New Zealand Baptist. He did so because of 
conviction. He knew the Bible thoroughly. He knew our Baptist 
principles. Finding harmony between the two he remained in a 
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denomination where the Lordship of Christ and Authority of 
Scripture were central. ; i 

The power of his life lay in a devotional heart. His critical 
mind never outstripped it. He worshipped before he lectured; 
doctrines were lived before they were analysed, and no doctrinal 
statement was considered adequate which could not be preached. 
We may not see his like again this century. 

Humbly we pay our tribute to a great man of God. 


A TYPICAL NEW ZEALAND - CHURCH 


HAT is typical ? That is a poser. I have recently visited 
most of them, but that only serves to increase my problem. 
There are five different types of churches in New Zealand. 
First, the City Church. There are four of these, situated at the 
heart of the four chief cities, Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch 
and Dunedin. They must not be thought of as ‘““ Down-Towners ” 
left high and dry by the retreating borders of Suburbia. They are 
important preaching churches, and constitute the Baptist Centres 
in these areas. Then come the Provincial Churches—good, strong 
congregations and important in that they are usually the sole 
Baptist witness in a large growing town of ten to thirty thousand 
inhabitants (Hamilton, Napier, Timaru, are examples). Of rural 
churches, i.e. ministering in definitely country districts, we have 
but few. A fourth type is the church in the new housing area, a 
gallant nucleus working in inadequate quarters, trying to serve 
a large community and succeeding in the main in its Sunday School 
activity. The fifth type is the suburban church, and this, since I 
must select, must be regarded as the typical Baptist church in New 
Zealand. Of the ninety-two churches in the Dominion no less 
than forty-five are serving the suburban communities of the four 
major cities. 
We will try to describe our typical suburban church, supposing 
you are called to serve one such, and need to evaluate it. 


Architecture. New Zealand is a new country and a visitor 
from Home must be impressed (or depressed) by its adolescence. 
With the advent of time fine new modern buildings are appearing 
on every hand, but still can be found great numbers of wooden 
buildings and iron roofs which fail to give the impression of 
permanence. Churches share in this, and many of our suburban 
churches are little more than glorified ‘‘ halls.’”’ They have been 
built quickly and as cheaply as possible to serve a purpose. Happily 
there is a strong reaction to this earlier tendency and our newer 
churches are far more pleasing to the eye and look more like 
churches. Our typical church seats approximately 150 people, 
and accommodation is usually fairly well taxed at morning services, 
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but suburban congregations generally are thinner at night. Seating 
in a typical New Zealand church could hardly be called comfortable. 
Several churches are content with chairs, but most use wooden 
seats with wooden bar back rests ( ? ), each seat holding five people. 
Pews are growingly popular. The pulpit is central and the organ, 
a harmonium of the better sort. We have few pipe organs in our 
New Zealand churches. One thing you can always be sure of 
finding in our typical church (however barn-like) is a rich and 
colourful decoration of flowers. New Zealand grows flowers in 
great profusion and in every church you will find the devoted 
lady who delights to adorn and make beautiful the House of 
Prayer. 


Programme. In the typical New Zealand church you will find 
a warm-hearted, Bible-loving people, theologically in the centre 
of the path but perhaps with a leaning towards conservatism. One 
thing is certain, that while impatient of a rabid fundamentalism, 
New Zealand Baptists would not welcome radical liberalism in 
their pulpits. Our people are evangelicals and warm to good 
expositional preaching and the free and friendly (not slovenly) 
type of service. The youth of our churches are well catered for 
and you will find a goodly proportion of the congregation in the 
sunny years. In all probability the Sunday school is held in the 
morning and the majority of scholars will remain to the morning 
worship. Throughout the week there are Brigades (with Cadets 
and Liteboys) for the youth and Bible Classes for Sunday afternoons. 
The Bible Class movement in New Zealand is of great importance 
and no Baptist church is without its Junior and Senior (Young 
Men’s and Women’s) classes. These young people follow a 
Dominion-wide syllabus of Bible Study and have their own local 
and Dominion officers and organisation. In addition to the 
recognised mid-week meeting for prayer and Bible Study, other 
week-day and night activities usually include a Women’s Meeting 
which is of a Missionary character, and a Young People’s Meeting. 
The Christian Endeavour Society has a strong following in our 
churches although a number have adapted its central principles to 
cover a broader field. The typical New Zealand church is not 
strong numerically. Of our ninety-two churches, fifty-six have a 
membership of less than a hundred members and a Sunday School 
of about the same strength. Such a church carries a financial burden 
often out of all keeping with its size. It pays its minister £7 
(standard minimum) per week and provides a free house. It 
often carries a considerable debt incurred in its building programme 
but continues to give loyally and generously to Union and 
Missionary Funds. Its average annual contribution to such funds 
will be about {£2 per member. All our Baptist Churches 
in New Zealand are Union churches and the utmost friendliness 
and good fellowship exists between our typical church and its 


neighbours. 
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Note. I hesitate to think what my fellow ministers will say 
when they read what I have written. I can only remind them, it is 
not ‘their’? church, but the “typical” church I am thinking 


about ! E. W. Batts. 


(Rev. E. W. Batts is the minister of the Hanover Street Church, 
Dunedin. He is President of the Baptist Union of New 
Zealand for the year 1950-51.) 


WOMEN AND THE CHURCH IN NEW ZEALAND 


N New Zealand, as in every country, there is a growing 
consciousness that women do contribute, and, possibly, could 
contribute even more towards the life and work of the Church. 

The sacrificial and devoted service given by women in the concerns 
of the Church is truly acknowledged and appreciated. As teachers, 
parish visitors, organisers, undertaking voluntary work of every 
description, the extent of their service and influence can never be 
estimated. 

As yet, however, there is little movement towards a fuller 
participation in management and governing bodies. The reins 
are held almost exclusively by male hands, while the tandem pair 
respond in utmost harmony. 

There are many who desire an increase in the status of women 
in the Church. For this there is some measure of support from 
those who realise that women may influence the future of the 
Church, if given the opportunity to serve on administrative bodies. 
And there are the few who might devote a life to professional 
work in God’s service in the homeland, just as so many of our 
young women give their talents to the spreading of the Good News 
on the Mission Field. My imagination pictures a perplexed 
College Council if such a gifted young woman were to apply for 
entrance to the Baptist Theological College at Auckland ! 

The Women’s Committee of the National Council of Churches 
has sent forward to each member Church in the Council a copy of 
a resolution passed by a recent Conference of Church Women. 
“That this Conference . . . affirms the belief that as men and 
women are alike children of God, and responsible persons before 
God, the Church cannot fulfil her task completely unless they 
mutually contribute their varying gifts to her service. To this 
end everything possible should be done to arouse women to their 
responsibilities, and to train and equip them for the work of the 
Church.” 

Women’s best gifts are made manifest in diverse ways. 

Women are in the forefront of all Missionary enterprise, and 
in the majority of communions, the Missionary Boards comprise 
both men and women. The Guilds, Fellowships and Mothers’ 
Unions give great scope for different types of service. In many 
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instances, too, a spiritual growth is fed through these channels. 
There is evidence of this in the growing demand for material for 
study. A great number of women through the medium of Study 
Groups are learning to appreciate the theological beliefs and the 
practices of other denominations. The Women’s Committee of 
the National Council of Churches in New Zealand have published 
during each of the past six years a series of studies dealing with 
various aspects of the Church woman, in her home, in the 
community, and in the Church. These are used by such groups 
as the Baptist or Presbyterian Women’s Fellowships, or by small 
inter-denominational gatherings in private homes. 

All women associated in such groups as well as the small 
number who are privileged to work together on the Women’s 
Committees of the various Branches of the National Council of 
Churches are very deeply conscious of the fellowship and spiritual 
unity of Christian women. 

This spirit is exemplified in the observance of the World Day 
of Prayer, which is well established throughout the country. In 
February, 1950, the Day was observed in 146 centres, to which 
12,000 Orders of Service were distributed. It was a joy to receive 
countless letters, witnessing to the wonderful spirit of these 
gatherings, so many of which were held in country districts or 
small towns where women of all denominations met as one. 

Within our own Baptist Union of New Zealand the largest 
and most prominent organisation for women is the Baptist Women’s 
Missionary Union, which has a branch in every Church in the 
Dominion. This is essentially a Missionary organisation, its main 
work being to maintain continuous prayer for the Mission work 
of the denomination in East Pakistan and India, to disseminate 
general knowledge concerning the work on that field, and to assist 
in the raising of funds. In the interim report on the Life and 
Work of Women in the Church, issued from Amsterdam in 1948, 
the statement that in New Zealand, ‘‘ Women’s distinctive 
contribution in the Churches is said to be raising funds’ aroused 
a strong protest from this little country, and the offending sentence 
was expunged from the next issue. The Baptist Women’s 
Missionary Union undoubtedly raises money, but this is the result 
of a prayerful and consecrated self-denial on the part of members 
rather than an organised effort to plunder the resources of friends. 
The strength and vitality of the prayer life of approximately 2,000 
members is responsible for the gift to the New Zealand Baptist 
Missionary Society of an annual sum approximating £4,000. The 
spirit of the motto, “ Ye also helping together by Prayer,” which 
inspires generous giving is a very real force. A wonderful contribu- 
tion has been given to the work of the Missionary Unions by former 
missionaries returned from the foreign mission field. Mentioning 
names may be invidious, but no one would question the propriety 
of referring to one who has been outstanding in New Zealand; 
our very much loved and honoured Eleanor M. Gainsford. 
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This gallant, alert, and intrepidly earnest little lady left Oxford 
Terrace Church in Christchurch, New Zealand, over forty-six 
years ago to serve under pioneer conditions in the mission field in 
India. After serving for three terms, Miss Gainsford, for twenty-five 
years, has acted on the home front as Dominion Secretary of the 
B.W.M.U. When the Annual Meeting is held during the Baptist 
Union Assembly at Christchurch in November, 1950, the Women’s 
Missionary Union will accord Miss Gainsford the honour of 
Dominion Presidency, the highest office the denomination offers 
to a woman. 

The three Dominion Executive officers of this body are 
ex officio members of the New Zealand Baptist Missionary 
Council, and its Dominion Secretary is a member of the Missionary 
Executive. This is the only opportunity available in the denomina- 
tion for women to hold administrative office of a national character. 
Not yet has a woman been appointed to the New Zealand Baptist 
Union Council, or to any of its Sub-Committees. The district 
Auxiliaries include some women delegates and in a few churches 
there are women deacons, who serve on the Diaconate on equal 
terms with the male Deacons, though they do not serve at the 
Communion Table, or as Stewards at the Church doors. Officially 
paid Deaconesses are very few. Several Churches, however, have 
a band of honorary Deaconesses who give their services in visiting 
the sick, etc. 


The Dorcas Society (so far as is known the only one in the 
country) was established at Oxford Terrace, Christchurch, over 
sixty years ago. A small band of women, meeting for a whole 
day once every month, has given remarkable service in making 
garments for the needy, in keeping the church stocked with baptismal 
gowns, and during the war, in making comforts for the members 
of the Forces. They have also sent every year to the Manurewa 
Children’s Home a large case of clothing for the homeless children 
in residence there, and packed numerous parcels of food and 
clothing for hapless folk in war-torn Europe. 


Included in this more particular survey of the work of Women 
in the Baptist Churches of New Zealand, the Young Women’s 
Bible Class movement must be given prominence. The inspiration 
and opportunity for leadership in this organisation prove a very 
real stepping-stone to the future life of women in the Church. 
The movement is well organised, with Dominion officers, and a 
carefully prepared syllabus of study. Some of the activities featured 
are Easter Camps, a Missionary budget, Sunday teas and Mother 
and Daughter gatherings. Delegates participated also in the 
Youth Conference organised by the National Council of Churches 
at Blenheim, in 1948. Many have taken advantage of the Leadership 
Training programme of the Youth Committee of the N.C.C., and 
are giving their services in the Sunday Schools, where the female 
teachers outnumber the males. Many Sunday Schools have women 
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secretaries, but it is not known of any woman at present acting as 
Sunday School superintendent. 

In many of our Churches there is a Girls’ Life Brigade, where 
younger women find great opportunity for leadership. Advisory 
Committees associated with the Brigade prove a useful channel for 
the expression of the interest of younger married women. 

It would be inspiring to be able to report that these various 
activities of Baptist women in New Zealand were co-ordinated in 
one National Baptist Women’s Association. That is an ideal which 
may be achieved in the not too distant future. Acknowledged as 
a branch of the Auckland Auxiliary, such an organisation has been 
formed in the northern city. The British Baptist Women’s League 
has been the inspiration. The aim is “to unite the women of 
the Church in a truly representative body,” and “‘ to enable Baptist 
women to speak and act unitedly in an effort, religious, educational, 
social, or national, which shall be for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God as revealed in His Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 
Only the fact that the same enthusiastic capable women within a 
small population are already involved in as many obligations as 
they can efficiently fulfil prevents the formation of further branches 
of this Association. 

This has been an account of a series of organisations in which 
Church women have found scope for their diversity of gifts. The 
paramount and vital witness of the Church woman, however, is 
as an individual. In her home, in her place of occupation, among 
her neighbours, or in her social behaviour, God’s Will, as expressed 
through the life of the Christian woman, will always have a greater 
challenge to the community than in her mere affiliation with a 
Church group. “ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

Marjorie Hoiianp. 


(Mrs. Holland is a member of the Oxford Terrace Baptist Church, 
Christchurch, and Dominion Secretary of the Women’s 
Committee of the National Council of Churches.) 


YOUTH WORK IN OUR CHURCHES 


E, in New Zealand, are fully aware of the value to our 

churches of an enthusiastic and efficient youth work. 

During the past three generations or so, we have been 
developing activities among our young people, best suited to the 
life of our Dominion and to the particular circumstances of our 
churches. We cannot, bowever, claim to have created anything 
very original by way of organisation or methods. We follow a 
pattern of activity closely related to that of the “ Old Country. 
There are, of course, differences, but as a whole our work follows 
more closely the English way than that, say, of America. 
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Sunday Schools 


With Baptists everywhere, we of New Zealand recognise that 
the most fruitful work is done among boys and girls in our Sunday 
schools. The effectiveness of our Sunday school work, as with all 
forms of youth work, varies somewhat from church to church, but, 
looking at the work as a whole, we can say that our Sunday schools 
are in quite a healthy condition. 

Most of our schools have adopted methods consistent with 
the more recent trends in religious education and are reasonably 
well equipped. Some, however, particularly among our older 
schools, tend to cling to ‘‘ dated’’ methods. In some cases this 
is the result of a lingering conservatism, in others the reason lies 
more in the lack of trained staff or of funds sufficient to maintain 
up-to-date methods with adequate equipment. The problem of 
teacher-training is one causing us some difficulty. An attempt 
to provide correspondence courses for teachers leading up to 
special diplomas has met with little support. How we may add 
to the enthusiasm of our teachers that very necessary technical 
knowledge is a question that is going to concern us acutely in the 
near future. 

We have not, as yet, provided our own “ lessom helps” for 
our teachers. The most popular series here are those of the 
Australian Baptist ‘“‘ Graded Teacher,’ in the compilation of 
which some of our New Zealand men have co-operated. Other 
schools use English material—in particular, the ‘“‘ Concise Guides ” 
of the Religious Education Press, or the “ Notes on the Scripture 
Lessons’ of the National Sunday School Union. 

All Baptist Sunday schools are linked together through the 
Dominion Sunday School Council—a department of our Baptist 
Union. This Council publishes for the children a friendly little 
monthly paper, Sunday School and Home. 

In addition to this link with other Baptist schools, many are 
also affiliated with local interdenominational Sunday School Unions. 

In new housing areas in our cities Sunday school work has 
thrived. This work has often proved the foundation upon which 
new churches are later built. Many of our most progressive new 
churches have their origin in a Sunday school. 


Bible Classes 


Much that can be said concerning our Sunday schools applies 
also to our Bible Class movements. Our Bible Classes, catering 
for the needs of young men and women from mid-adolescence 
onwards, are generally more or less detached from the Sunday 
schools. In some cases, however, they are more closely linked, 
forming a senior department of the Sunday school. 

The Bible Classes are organised on a Dominion-wide basis, 
but separately for young men and young women. Individual 
classes are joined in district B.C. Unions, and the district Unions 
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through Dominion Councils. The practice of organising the 
work of the classes separately is to some extent breaking down. 
There is a tendency to integrate more and more the work of the 
two movements, and quite possibly in the not distant future the 
“ wall of partition’ will be broken down. 

Biennial Dominion conferences are held by both movements 
for the purpose of deciding upon future Bible Class policy. 

A significant and important feature of Bible Class life is to 
be found in the very popular Easter camps which are held throughout 
the Dominion. These have, through the years, proved highly 
successful, and a great deal of intensive spiritual work is accom- 
plished through them. Some districts maintain well-equipped 
permanent camp sites. These places, which are available for 
church retreats as well as for Bible Class camps, are playing an 
important part in the life of our young people. 

Each year, one week is set aside in our churches as “ Bible 
Class Week.” This occasion is used for the furthering of the 
interest of the church members in the Bible Classes and of the 
class members in the work of the Church. 

The combined Councils prepare and publish each year a 
syllabus with notes for use as class studies, and also special studies 
for use at Easter camps. In addition a bi-monthly magazine, 
Contact, is published for class members. 

It is from our Bible Classes that nearly all our Sunday school 
teachers are recruited. Unfortunately, in many cases, too soon 
recruited. 


Other activities 


Outside of the Sunday school and Bible Classes other forms of 
youth work are developed to a greater or lesser extent in most of 
our churches. 

The Christian Endeavour Movement, once very strong in 
New Zealand Baptist Churches, has lost its hold in most of them. 
It has become rather “ out of fashion.’”’ This particularly so in 
the northern part of the country. In the south there are still some 
very strong societies doing effective work. There are many, 
especially among older members of our churches, who regret this 
trend away from the Endeavour movement, for it has been the 
nursery from which have come many of our finest and most active 
church workers. Attempts to revive interest in the Christian 
Endeavour are made from time to time, but there is little likelihood 
of their ever meeting with much success. 

The place of the Endeavour Society is now largely taken by 
Youth Fellowships of various kinds. The activities of these 
Fellowships vary greatly from church to church. In some cases 
the activities are rather narrowed in scope, in others, very wide. 

The Brigade movements, though of comparatively recent 
introduction into New Zealand, are growing in strength amongst 
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Baptists. So much so that within both the Boys’ Brigade and the 
Girls’ Life Brigade, we form the strongest denominational group. 
These movements are proving very effective in holding the interest 
of boys and girls through the difficult mid-’teen years. We are 
becoming increasingly aware of their value in the life and work of 
our churches. 

In a few churches the place of the Brigades is taken by Boys’ 
and Girls’ clubs. 


Missionary Interest 


The interest of our young people in our Missionary Society 
is sustained in various ways. Missionary news is passed on to 
them in Sunday School and Home and in Contact. Nearly all of 
our Sunday schools devote one or more Sundays in the year to 
the Missionary Society and its work. Our Bible Classes contribute 
freely to the funds of the Society. In addition, and especially among 
the girls and young women, interest is maintained through meetings 
of junior branches of the Baptist Women’s Missionary Union. The 
junior branches meet under the names of ‘“‘ Ropeholders”’ and 


“ Shareholders.”’ 


Union Youth Department 


All youth work in our churches is encouraged through the 
Youth Department of our New Zealand Baptist Union. This 
department has no jurisdiction over the individual organisations 
but does some excellent work in an advisory capacity. It does a 
great deal also in educating and stimulating our churches to foster 
their youth work. This department operates through a Youth 
Director and the Union Youth Council. Some members of this 
Council are elected to it at the annual Assembly of the Union, 
and others are appointed by the Bible Class Councils and the 
Dominion Sunday School Council. 


The Future 


What are the prospects as to the future of our youth work ? 
It is as difficult here as in any other sphere to play the prophet. 
It does seem, however, that our youth work is in a fairly healthy 
condition at the moment and that there is every prospect of its 
growing in its effectiveness. We are, of course, faced with the 
same difficulties that confront youth workers in every land at this 
time. The restless spirit of the age, and the seductions of numerous 
counter-activities outside of the churches do not make our task 
any easier. However, there is little pessimism among us. We 
are expecting advance and are planning for it. The spirit of 
enthusiasm among those of the present generation of young people 
gives us adequate reason for optimism. 


W. E. WHITTEN. 
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OUR MISSIONARY TASK AND ACHIEVEMENT 
APTISTS in New Zealand, before the formation of their own 


Missionary Society in 1885, were accustomed to send their 

contributions regularly to the missionary work of the B.M.S. 
Some of the earliest ministers to serve the Churches in New 
Zealand had been Missionaries of the B.M.S. who, for health 
reasons, had come to this country. These men naturally took 
every opportunity to speak about their own work. 

_ The Baptist Union of New Zealand was formed in 1881. One 
of the general objects of the Union was ‘‘ the extension of the 
Kingdom of God at home and abroad.’’ The Rev. Thomas 
Spurgeon, of the Tabernacle, Auckland, was asked to put the 
case to his father, C. H. Spurgeon, for the starting of Baptist 
missionary work amongst the Maori people. As a result of this, 
in 1882, a Baptist Maori Mission was commenced with the Rev. 
Alfred Fairbrother, from Spurgeon’s College, as pioneer. 

In 1885, The Rev. Silas Mead, one of the leading Baptist 
Ministers of Australia, invited New Zealand Baptists to join with 
the South Australian Baptist Missionary Committee in taking up 
missionary work in East Bengal. Shortly afterwards Miss Ellen 
Arnold, an Australian missionary on furlough, toured the Dominion 
and was received with much enthusiasm everywhere. 

In October, 1885, at Dunedin, the fourth Annual Assembly 
of the Baptist Union was made memorable by the formation of 
the New Zealand Baptist Missionary Society. Twelve Ministers 
and sixteen other delegates represented the denomination, which 
then consisted of twenty Churches, with a total membership of 
2,271. The Rev. Alfred North, a Rawdon man, moved: “ That 
the N.Z.B.M.S. be now formed to take up, at the outset, work 
in India.’ The seconder was the Rev. Charles Carter, a former 
B.M.S. missionary in Ceylon. (Mr. Carter had translated the whole 
Bible direct from the original tongues into Cingalese, the common 
language of Ceylon.) 

Since 1885 the N.Z.B.M.S. has gone on steadily with its work 
in India (and now also in East Pakistan), but the Maori Mission 
unfortunately faded out after a few years. 

Miss MacGeorge, of Dunedin, had the honour of being the 
first missionary to go to India for the new Society. Her health, 
however, suffered greatly in the Tropics, and in 1891 she died on 
her way back to New Zealand. The third worker, Miss Pillow, 
also died on the Field in 1895. The first male missionary was sent 
out in 1895. He was the Rev. George Hughes, a former B.M.S. 
Missionary. He commenced the work in Chandpur, one of the 
three present stations where the N.Z.B.M.S. is now working. 
In 1896 the Rev. John Takle went to India. He became an authority 
on Islamics and was one of those primarily responsible for “ The 
Missionaries to Moslems League,” out of which grew the well- 
known “ Henry Martyn School of Islamics.’”” Mr. Takle wrote a 
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BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


My dear Friends, 
MINISTERIAL STIPENDS 


This letter is the first of the fifth year of these insurance-advertisement- 
letters, and I am happy for the opportunity to greet you and wish you “‘ The 
blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and He addeth no sorrow with it.” 


We face a year of grave national and international problems, but I want to 
write of one of the most serious of our denominational problems, that of the 
adequate financial support of the ministry. Let it be said at once that, under the 
leadership of Mr. Aubrey, Mr. Grey Griffith and Mr. Arnold Clark, the Baptist 
Union has done very much. One shudders to think what would be the financial 
plight of ministers and their families apart from the beneficent working of the 
Home Work Fund. More must be done, however, but facts must be faced. 


At the last B.U. Council Mr. Clark presented his Budget for 1951, which 
showed an estimated deficiency of £12,851. The Council also had before it a 
recommendation that the standard stipend should be increased from £312 to 
£325 as from 1st January, at an estimated extra cost of over £3,000, thus 
increasing the deficit to £16,000. The Council not only accepted the Budget 
and the recommendation, but directed the General Purposes Committee to give 
urgent attention to the possibility of an early increase of the stipend to £350. 


This position challenges the Baptist Union to see that there is no unnecessary 
expenditure in its organisation. It also challenges us, ministers and laity, to 
consider how the income can be increased. This is where you, the reader of 
this letter, can help. One item of Mr. Clark’s estimated receipts was ‘‘ Grant 
from the Baptist Insurance Company, £3,182.’ This Grant is possible because 
a large proportion of our churches and ministers loyally support their own 
denominational office instead of making profits for others. The Grant could be 
increased substantially—and ministers’ stipends increased—if we had 100 per 
cent. loyalty from churches and ministers. I therefore put the straight question 
to you, the reader, ‘‘Are your personal insurances, particularly household goods, 
with the Baptist ?”’ If not, why not by the next post send your present policy 
to me at 4, Southampton Row, so that the necessary particulars can be taken and 
a “‘ Baptist’ policy issued at renewal date. If you want our Grant increased, 
with corresponding benefit to the ministry, I shall have a heavy ministerial post 
early in this New Year. 


Yours sincerely, 
SEYMOUR J. PRICE. 
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number of outstanding tracts and booklets dealing with Mahom- 
medanism. Miss E. Beckingsale, who served the Society longer 
than any other Missionary, went out in 1896 and did great service 
at Brahmanbaria, particularly on the medical side. She served 
for forty years. 

In 1898, the first medical man to go out for the Society arrived 
in Chandpur and founded the Society’s fine hospital there. He 
was Dr. Charles North, son of the Rev. Alfred North. 

In the history of the Mission there have been sixty-one persons 
who have served on the Field. At the end of 1949, there were 
eighteen on the staff of the Mission (five ministers, one lady doctor, 
and twelve other ladies). 

The field of the N.Z.B.M.S. consists of Chandpur, Brahman- 
baria-and Tripura, the two former places are in East Pakistan, the 
last in India. Originally, Chandpur and ’Baria (as it is called 
for short) were sub-divisions of British Tipperah, of which Comilla 
was the divisional headquarters. Comilla lies between the, two 
sub-divisions and is part of the Australian B.M.S. Field. To the 
east of these lies the former Tripura Native State, which was closed 
to missionaries until 1938. Chandpur and Brahmanbaria, being 
predominantly Mahommedan, were incorporated into Pakistan in 
August, 1938, when Britain handed over power to this new self- 
governing Dominion. Tripura State has been incorporated into 
the Indian Union and the personal reign of the Maharaja has 
ended. 

Brahmanbaria is a rich plain in East Bengal with a population 
of over a million. Moslems form 80 per cent., Hindus 19 per cent. 
and Christians .2 per cent. of the population. The Mission property 
in the town contains two bungalows for missionaries, Hoste! for 
girls and women (fifty inmates), Dispensary, Girls’ Middle English 
School (174 pupils, of whom 30 are from Christian homes), Teachers’ 
and Bible Women’s Quarters and Visitors’ Hostel. There are 
two out-stations and a beautiful Church in ’Baria itself. The total 
Christian community is 130. 

Chandpur District has a population of just over a million. 
The majority are Moslems and as in ’Baria the work is difficult 
so far as gaining converts is concerned. Missionaries and Christians 
generally are held in high esteem by the people and especially by 
the ruling classes. The educational, medical and general philan- 
thropic work of the Mission have received unstinted praise over 
the last sixty years. So far, however, no general response has 
accrued to the preaching of the Gospel. ‘There is a Christian 
community of 134 in Chandpur, and the two out-stations of Upadi 
and Baluchar. Literature sales are particularly good at Chandpur, 
as this is an important river port. The honorary pastor of the 
lovely church built by Dr. Charles North is Dr. Nirmal Ghosh 
(son of the late Rev. B. B. Ghosh, a former B.M.S. Missionary). 

In both stations there are devoted workers, both Indian and 
European, as follows: six preachers, four Bible women, one 
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colporteur, one clerk, teachers and matrons with four missionaries 
(all women). ou 

Tripura is the most fruitful of our Field so far as visible results 
are concerned. The population is slightly over half a million. 
Most of the country is wild and hilly, with very few roads. Conditions 
are primitive. The population is made up of 67 per cent. Hindu 
(really Animists), 24 per cent. Moslems, and some Buddhists. 
There are 5,000 Christians, found in 75 Churches or Fellowships. 
Baptisms number about 200 a year. There is a Middle English 
School with St. Paul’s Boarding School (48 boarders), 43 Village 
Primary Schools, Sunday Schools (approximately sixty), two Cottage 
Hospitals and two Dispensaries under the charge of Dr. Nola 
Ivory; also a Bible Training School in charge of Rev. B. N. Eade. 
The Tripura Christian Union supports in whole or part twelve 
district Pastors and three Evangelists, while the Mission is wholly 
responsible for one Pastor, forty-three Teacher-evangelists, eight 
nurses and a certain number of students. Much social, economic 
and medical help is given to the people of Tripura. The response 
is remarkable, and in marked contrast to the disappointing work in 
East Pakistan. One of the great problems is to assure that those 
“ pressing into the Kingdom”’ receive adequate Christian instruction. 

The N.Z.B.M.S., formed in 1885, is controlled by a Council, 
though the supreme authority is the annual meeting of the Society, 
held at the same time as the Annual Assembly. The present 
Secretary-Treasurer is the Rev. P. F. Lanyon, who has held the 
office for over ten years. The income received from the 10,000 
members of the Union amounted in 1949 to £16,500. The most 
outstanding single source of income is the annual “ Self Denial 
Offering.’ This amounted to £327 in 1916, but last year, in response 
to an appeal for £10,000 (two-thirds for the Missionary Society 
and one-third for the Union), the Baptists of New Zealand responded 
with a sum amounting to over £11,000. The Indian Church 
itself, out of its poverty, is learning the grace of giving. Last year 
the Tripura Baptist. Union gave Rs. 3806 (£285) for their work. 

The N.Z.B.M.S. prays and labours to the end that the many 
thousands of aboriginals of Tripura and the Mahommedans of 
Chandpur and Brahmanbaria may come to know Him Who is 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. P. F. Lanyon. 


A NEW ZEALANDER LOOKS AT THE UNITED STATES 
IMPRESSIONS AND REFLECTIONS 

OING from one’s island-home away down-under where life 

is comparatively quiet and where the pace is not so forced, 

and to step ashore on to American soil is to feel immediately 

the impact of something New, Big and Different. I have paid 
two visits to America, the first when I went as a student and which, 
was, in all, of seven years’ duration; and the second in 1948 when my 
Church gave me a round-trip ticket and nine months’ leave. 
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Between my return to New Zealand and this second visit there 
was a space of twenty-six years. I was born and confirmed in the 
Church of England and then, as the result of a lively Evangelical 
conversion, I made a drastic denominational change-over. I felt 
the call to become a Baptist minister, but some tried to deter me 
as the Baptists in New Zealand were very small fry. In those 
days they had no college for the training of their ministers, but as 
the result of meeting aman who had been to the U.S.A., I eventually 
determined to go to the famous Baptist Seminary in Louisville. 
At that time E. Y. Mullins and A. T. Robertson were at their 
zenith. I found myself in a great Seminary in the midst of hundreds 
of students, hailing from the different States, from Canada, Australia 
and Great Britain. I was the solitary Kiwi. I was impressed 
by the size of the Baptist population, the splendid church edifices 
with their thronging crowds on Sundays, and the gusto and vigour 
with which our people went about things. No one could taunt 
them with being “small fry.’’ I attended the Southern Baptist 
Convention at Atlanta, when there were over 6,000 delegates. It 
was the Convention when they launched the 75 Million Dollar 
Campaign for Missions, and Extension work in the States. My first 
stay came to an end, leaving me greatly enriched in experience 
and with a bevy of friends. I had some amazingly attractive 
“calls,” but was bent on ministering to the blessed small fry 
down-under. 

My dream of some day returning to the States came true two 
years ago. Again I was vividly impressed by the bigness and the 
vigour of things. The Louisville Seminary had more than double 
the student body of those former days. It had been moved from 
the heart of the city and sat now on a wonderful seventy-acre 
campus in the most select part of Louisville. Its buildings and 
equipment were splendid. While I was there President Fuller 
announced that another two million dollars was to be spent on 
extensions. Later I visited New Orleans, where the President of 
our Seminary showed me plans for building on another site. This 
would be a matter of some two million dollars. On Seminary Hill 
in Fort Worth, Texas, I found the same state of things. They were 
expanding to meet the need of the hundreds of students seeking 
training in the service of the denomination. In scores of towns in 
the South I saw building operations under way—our Baptist 
Churches were extending their premises. In many parts it was a 
boom time for the churches. In Texas and Oklahoma, for instance, 
our people are building a church almost every week. 

During the intervening years things had been taking place 
in the South. A great Co-operative Programme had been coming 
up. It was a total Programme of denominational activity, i.e. 
Evangelism, Missions, Education, Stewardship. Thousands of 
Churches have been increasingly integrated with this fine 
programme. This is the secret of the great “drive” of the 
Southern Baptists. Take, for instance, the Sunday School. The 
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Americans place far more stress on it than we do. It is one work 
into which they literally pour their money. I asked many successful 
pastors what was the secret of their progress, and without hesitation 
they would tell me that the back-bone and the driving force of the 
Church was the $.S. There are millions in the S.S. in the Southern 
Churches. Each State has its field workers and experts. Likewise 
the Associations. And churches of any size, all have their full-time 
youth director. Go into the office of a church and there you will 
see the weekly Programme being pushed along. In line with the 
American tradition the S.S. includes adults of the Church, and the 
large attendance at 10 a.m. is usually a guarantee of a great 
congregation at the 11 a.m. service. It must be said that those 
glorious morning congregations often sag tremendously in the 
evening. Up toa point the Training Union, meeting prior to the 
evening service, helps to provide the congregation. But even in 
the U.S.A. it is difficult to be “ divine’ twice on Sunday. 

I was asked by a friend, ‘‘ Do you see any marked differences 
in the Church life of this day ?”’ Frankly I had to seem critical. 
To me there had been a serious two-fold decline; in the quality 
of worship and preaching. He said, ‘‘ You have hit it.” Now 
in saying this I must add that I found glorious exceptions to this 
condition of things. Yes, glorious. Speaking to Seminary professors 
whose subjects covered these two fields, I found some of them 
outspoken in deploring the downward tendency. Certain ministers 
were revolting against being so “driven” by the demands of a 
Programme that they were losing their souls. The Man of God 
was being forced into the role of a business executive. Ministers 
were so rushed, and to meet this need Nashville, the great publishing 
house, provided spates of sermon material. Busy days and ever- 
looming Sundays called for something that could be easily assimi- 
lated. And a lot of it to me was pretty trashy. If one preaches 
continually evangelical sermons will become pathetically thin unless 
there is a background of solid reading and meditation. Unlike 
our bodily food, sermons don’t come to much under any pressure- 
cooker system of preparation. This which I have mentioned is 
a part of the “ penalty’ of the Programme. 

Theology in the U.S.A. is of infinite variety. In all the world 
there is no similar conglomeration. I should say that in America 
they have some of the best theological schools to be found anywhere; 
and I am sure that they also have some of the worst. Small places 
run by iconoclastic Fundamentalists are legion. Some of them 
run by Baptists are a thorn in the side of the denomination. I 
found a few real students of theology, but not very many. Some 
of the seminaries will take students at any stage; one I visited 
demanded a college degree. Stresses are different, too; one 
seminary gave a B.D. degree without requiring either. Hebrew or 
Greek, filling in that gap with psychology, social sciences, and 
other subjects integrated wtih pastoral counselling. Frankly, I 
found some of the most spiritually-alert among the Liberals. I 
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have yet to fathom why some Fundamentalists run to bad manners. 
While outlooks varied somewhat according to the territory one was 
in, yet I found in our Baptist Schools a uniform spirit of devotion 
and loyalty. 

I found that Baptists were most numerous, most progressive, 
most loyal to the denomination, where our doctrines were stressed. 
There is no doubt about it that a clear view of Believers’ Baptism 
sets one right on a lot of the fundamentals. It annihilates errors 
that are derived from some false views of Baptism. I greatly admired 
the denominational literature that was put out. Always the format, 
of course, and often the presentation of our case. Southern Baptists 
stand in the main-stream of Baptist tradition. But they are blind 
to the ecumenical nature of the Church. This unfortunately has 
made them somewhat non-co-operative with other Churches. It 
has given them an unfortunate reputation on some Mission fields, 
which as individuals they do not deserve. For the Southerners 
are the friendliest people ever. I certainly put my neck out, in 
speaking on Ecumenism, while down in the Deep South. I chided 
them by saying, “How could this World Church swallow, yet 
alone digest, six and a half million Southern Baptists ?”’ Baptists 
have a place in the Ecumenical Movement . . . and, as “Baptists ”’ 
we have a vital contribution to make. The aloofness of the 
Southern Baptists is not unfriendliness, but adherence to a tradition 
that has lost a great deal of its relevance in the modern world. 

I came back to New Zealand proud to have been associated 
with our American fellow-Baptists, and most happy to be with 
the alleged “‘small fry’”’ again. American Baptists are great 
people, and at this stage in the world’s history they can play a 
great part. Their great numbers and massive strength make them 
the bastion of our World Alliance. Our Common Faith must 
hold us together in a world that seems to be falling apart. 

L. J. Bouton SmiTuH. 


THE IMAGINATIVE Usk OF THE BIBLE 


OME years ago Dr. Moffatt compiled a list of the historical 
novels dealing with the first five centuries of the Church. 
Were this list extended to cover the whole Bible-period most 

of us would be surprised by its range and variety. The increasing 
demand for religious drama for radio and film purposes ensures 
no lessening of the number in the future. It seems almost as if 
our day is to add to the older methods of Biblical interpretation— 
the literal, allegorical and mystical—a new method, the imaginative. 
It could, of course, be argued that this tendency has always been 
at work. The Biblical novel can be traced back to the Nativity and 
Passion Plays, popular in all ages, the Morality plays of the Medieval 
period, and the Apocryphal literature of New Testament and Old 
Testament times. 
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What motives have inspired this revival of interest in 
imaginative writing? Tasker suggests that the tendencies which 
gave rise to the extra-canonical Gospel literature are still with us, 
and should be watched lest “the attempt to make the Jesus of 
history more real by the free play of the imagination and the 
romantic reconstruction of the details of His story defeat the end. 
the writer has in view.’ We can see the three tendencies he 
mentions at work in the Biblical novel. The ‘“ homiletic and 
moralising tendency ”’ which, in the Gospel to the Hebrews, adds 
a reason for the rejection of the Rich Young Ruler, has great scope 
in a book like ‘‘ The Man Born to be King.” The “ mystical, or 
semi-philosophical tendency?’ of a saying like “‘ raise the stone 
and thou shalt find Me,” has given us a spate of symbolic writing 
of the order of Thomas Mann’s tetralogy on the Joseph cycle. 
The “‘ biographical tendency’ which in early times supplemented 
the beginning and end of Christ’s life with “infancy miracles ”’ 
and ‘‘ the harrowing of Hell’”’ now runs riot in a vast field in the 
writings of Lloyd Douglas and others. 

When we enquire into the validity of the novelist’s use of the 
Biblical materials we are faced with the preliminary problem of 
the place of history itself in the Christian revelation. Many 
contemporary theologians would nonsuit the case for the Biblical 
novel at this point. D. M. Baillie gives the following as the 
substance of their objection. “ Interest in the historic personality 
of Jesus is alien to the true meaning of the Christian religion. 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ could not have been written on Hebraic or 
Christian soil. Augustine’s ‘ Confessions’ could not have been 
engendered in the world of the New Testament.’’ Bultmann and 
the Form Critics would deny that we have in the Gospels adequate 
materials for even a Christology. A reviewer in Theology Today 
puts the novelists’ problem from a Barthian point of view. “If 
the Gospels tell the story from the vantage point of the Resurrection, 
that is, begin at the end and interpret everything from faith in 
Christ as the Son of God, then it is quite hopeless to reconstruct 
how the disciples and the common people reacted to Jesus at 
the time.” 

In the Old Testament the problem is less acute, but even here 
the history is theologically conditioned. Elmslie, writing of the 
literary character of the Old Testament, says: ‘‘ The triumphant 
invasion of Canaan ascribed to Joshua gave rise to no Hebrew 
“Tliad’’ of the Conquest, nor was the romantic career of the 
patient Moses given immortality in the form of a Hebrew ‘‘Odyssey”’ 
on the ‘‘ Wandering of the Tribes.” Following the cue further we 
can contrast other Hebrew figures with their counterparts on the 
stage of Hellas, and note the different outlook of the two literatures. 
What would Sophocles have made of the Ajax-like figure of Saul ? 
Or Euripides of that Hebrew Iphigenia, Jephthah’s daughter ? 
Or Aeschylus of the Hebrew Prometheus, Samson, or of the 
Persae-like song of Deborah ? Or what would our moderns have 
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made of them ? Quiller-Couch reminds us that the story of Michal, 
Saul’s daughter, which a modern psychological novelist would spin 
out to 500 pages, goes into ten lines in the Bible narrative. 


While this may be true of Hebraism in contrast to Hellenism, 
other comparisons could be cited to show that the Bible is far 
from indifferent to the human story. Bossuet draws attention to 
the fact that no Hindu sacred book contains a story. ‘A Hindu 
would see no justification for treating the tale of St. Paul’s shipwreck 
as edifying matter for inclusion.”’ Christianity is ‘‘a religion with 
a creed containing a date ‘ sub Pontio Pilato,’ and with an intense 
insistence of the historical reality of the Founder.” G. E. Phillips 
has said that a Bible story is gripping to a Hindu scholar and 
vastly superior to anything in his Scriptures, even when told in an 
uninteresting fashion by a Bible woman. If the “story” is a 
characteristic part of Christianity, if the Christian revelation is 
indeed “‘ anchored in the actual,’ then the historical novel can 
hardly be ruled out of court on the ground that the Bible has no 
interest in the personal lives of its characters. The novel must 
stand its trial on its own merits and defects. 

What is its value ? If Shakespeare was to Edward Fitzgerald 
“not a book, but people talking all around me,’ the Bible has also 
become that to many people through these novels. “‘A vote of 
thanks to Cyrus,” says Dorothy Sayers, in breezy fashion, as she 
tells of her delight in the discovery that the Bible was “ really 
real.’ The Cyrus of Herodotus marched into the Bible and 
Belshazzar’s Feast, and the Ahasuerus of the Bible marched out 
into classics amid “‘ the noise and dust of armies tramping through 
the hard outlines and clear colours of a Grecian landscape ’’ as 
Xerxes, king of kings. The atmosphere of the past is re-created 
for the non-professional student of Scripture by such books as 
Abraham, Son of Terah, Quo Vadis? and On Eagle’s Wings. 
““Some have too little history and some have too much,” says 
Moffatt, “‘ yet a sound historical novel has its function. Imaginative 
stories have a knack of revealing the human scene. They convey 
a throb of life which textbooks fail to awaken.” 


The dangers of the Biblical novel are all too apparent. Wheeler 
Robinson quotes Lord Cecil’s warning. “It is difficult to give 
a convincing account of people in a past age. An imaginative 
world is real to us because we feel the people to be living. But the 
only sort of people we imagine as living are the people we have 
known ourselves.’ What shall we do, then, with the unique 
figure of Jesus? Shall we make him human or superhuman ° 
The kind of material the novelist wants is not present in the Gospels. 
It is perilous in the extreme to leave its creation to his imagination. 
His Christ will have no authority. It will be a ‘“ god in his own 
image,” the image of the novelist’s faith, or lack of it. The best 
we can do is to insist that these writers, who would make the 
attempt, at least know their facts and keep to central lines of Biblical 
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studies rather than to extremes. Too often they have given us 
heresy rather than orthodoxy, and outmoded theology rather than 
recent trends. Why rationalise the feeding of the 5,000? Why 


continue to oppose Peter to Paul ? 


Better work could be done on the Old Testament, where some 
of these difficulties do not exist. All the materials for great writing 
are here—the human story in its stark reality. “‘ The Bible opens 
with a Fall, and with a world in which men must work and women 
must weep. It is haunted throughout by ‘the sense of tears in 
mortal things.’ Moses goes to his unknown grave with nothing 
but a sight of the goodly land. Josiah is slain at Megiddo”’ 
(McFadyen). Modern tastes in the way of fiction could be catered 
for. Why not some ‘‘ westerns”’ on the Patriarchal period and 
Israel’s nomad days? And “tales of the foreign legion’’ to 
re-create the early monarchy ? Why not a psychological treatment 
of Hosea or Jeremiah? Isaiah, the Pericles of Israel, awaits a 
Compton Mackenzie. We could do with a Kingsley to give us the 
story of that other Hereward, Merodach-Baladan, and a Weigall 
‘to write as convincingly of Mariamne as he did of Cleopatra, and 
a Robert Graves to add to the private lives of the Caesars something 
from the House of the Herods. 


If this is a legitimate use of the Bible, it may be asked, why 
then was not the Greek genius rather than the Hebrew chosen at 
the first ? Was it not the blunt realism of Hebraism, untouched 
by romanticising that was the Divinely appointed method of 
revelation? This is rather too sweeping a generalisation. A 
Hebrew would never have agreed with Aristotle that the arrange- 
ment of the incident, the artistic form, was more important than 
the delineation of character. The Hebrew is concerned with 
character and human life, not with the aesthetic form of the story. 
While it may be true to say that his interest is theocentric rather 
than anthropocentric, the literature before us shows us not’only 
God’s dealings with man, but man’s reactions under the dealings 
of God. As a work of art, a novel has no place in the Biblical 
tradition, but as a means of sharpening our apprehension of character 
it may be useful. If we are concerned with the revelation in life, 
as well as in words, we must admit that the arrangement of the 
materials in the ordinary versions of the Bible does not help us 
to see the real stature of, say, one of the great prophets. Can we 
really appreciate, from this distance, the significance of God’s 
dealings with these men, without some such imaginative 
reconstruction ? 


R. J. Tuompson. 


(The Rev. R. J. Thompson, B.A., left College in 1947 and is 
minister of the Manurewa Baptist Church, Auckland.) 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


New Year Celebrations 


with their opportunities of 
work and giving include the 


YEAR PRAYER MEETINGS 


in London at Bloomsbury, 
Il a.m., in the Provinces as 
—— arranged, and the —— 


WIDOWS AND ORPHANS AND 
RETIRED MISSIONARIES OFFERING 


at the 


New Year Communion Services 


“The eyes of the Lord thy God are always upon it 
(i.e., the land), from the beginning of the year even unto 
the end of the year.’’ Deut. xi, 12. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
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Biblical Study 
WORKMEN UNASHAMED 


A DeEvoTIONAL STuDY ON 2 TIMOTHY 


VERY working minister knows the satisfaction of regular 
exposition of the Scriptures. The joy is real of being able 
to share with your people the developing thought of an 
epistle, of entering with them into the very mind and soul of 
God’s servants. Such a pleasure I have known in dealing with 
Paul’s Second Letter to Timothy. Tracing together, verse by verse, 
the old campaigner’s gentle yet firm efforts to stimulate the faith 
of his young lieutenant, the call to courage, the repeated pleas 
for faithfulness in sound teaching and loyalty to the truth, has 
meant the stimulation and quickening of our own love to the 
Lord, and a new sense of pride in the Gospel entrusted to us. 
Out of the varied riches of this Epistle my mind has fastened 
on one recurring thought, which to me seems to link together the 
main characters in the letter. It is the repeated injunction to 
be “‘ unashamed ’’—a characteristic which should mark our total 
attitude in the light of the Gospel. The Apostle regards himself 
and his helpers as ““ workmen ’”’ engaged in building up a glorious 
temple in men’s hearts. They are “ labourers”’ together, who 
must render an account of their service. Paul could look upon his 
converts everywhere as his “‘ work in the Lord” (1 Cor. ix, 1). 
Timothy, in a specially tender relationship, is his ‘son’”’ in the 
faith, now about to shoulder the heavy responsibility which the 
veteran is about to lay down (iv, 6). The thought of the workman 
is to the fore in Paul’s exhortation to young Timothy. Its substance 
is expressed in iti, 17 and ii, 15 (J. B. Phillips’ translation): “‘ The 
Scriptures are the comprehensive equipment of the man of God, 
and fit him fully for all branches of his work.” ‘“‘ For yourself, 
concentrate on winning God’s approval, on being a workman with 
nothing to be ashamed of, and who knows how to use the word of 
truth to the best advantage.’ In the same strong strain does Faber’s 
hymn encourage us in our toil for Christ :— 


“ Workman of God! Oh, lose not heart, 
But learn what God is like; 
And, in the darkest battlefield, 
Thou shalt know where to strike.’ 


I. The Christian Workman has nothing to be ashamed of in His 
Message 


“It is this Gospel that I am commissioned to proclaim; it 
is of this Gospel that I am appointed both special Messenger and 
Teacher, and it is for this Gospel that I am now suffering these 
things. Yet I am not in the least ashamed ”’ (i, 12, Phillips). Paul 
was the servant of the Gospel message, and he was now the prisoner 
in Rome for the sake of the Gospel, awaiting the stroke of the 
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executioner which would send his soul on its homeward way. 
But he has complete confidence in the message he carries. ‘I 
am not ashamed,”’ he tells Timothy. We feel this negative statement 
fails to express the assured note which Dr. Moffatt sounds in his 
excellent translation of the Apostle’s similar declaration to the 
Christians in Rome: “I am proud of the Gospel; it is God’s 
saving power for everyone who has faith’’ (Rom. i, 16). What a 
flood of memories would flow into Timothy’s mind as he recalled 
the pride with which his father in God had constantly preached 
and toiled! No apology was called for; no shrinking or timidity 
was necessary. The Gospel of a Risen Lord (ii, 8) was dynamite. 
Let it work its revolution in men and society. It needs not defending, 
but proclaiming. It is true. 

We sense the same apostolic confidence in the Gospel in the 
manner in which Dr. Stanley Jones tells us he used to address 
audiences of educated Indians. After his address, which had been 
an exposition of the Christian Doctrines, Dr. Jones would say to 
his hearers, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, there is my faith. Smash it if you can !.”’ 
Timothy in Ephesus, scanning the letter from his mentor and 
example in the Christian ministry, would remember how the 
Gospel had first won his own heart. No longer should he doubt 
the power that had saved him. To heart would he take the word 


of Paul: ‘Be not thou ashamed of the testimony of our 

ord ” (1, 8): 

Il. The Christian Workman has nothing to be ashamed of in His 
Messengers 


“So never be ashamed of bearing witness to our Lord, nor 
of me, His prisoner (i, 8, Phillips). We cannot feel that Paul 
really thought Timothy would be ashamed to own the one to whom 
he owed his standing in the faith. But many things had depressed 
the old warrior. There had been deserters, like Phygelus and 
Hermogenes (i, 15) and Demas (iv, 9) and all his friends who failed 
at his trial (iv, 16). Who next ? Timothy would instantly resolve 
to be loyal to this valiant heart. There were, however, the faithful 
few. Luke is there (iv, 11) to exercise a gracious ministry. And 
we are especially drawn to one who stands out so “ refreshingly 
different ”’ from the list of deserters—a true friend, Onesiphorus. 
“He was not ashamed of my chain”’ (i, 16) writes the apostle, 
of this man who went to a deal of trouble to find the Lord’s prisoner 
in Rome (i, 17). He was proud of his association with the Messenger 
of the Gospel, ready to do all in his power to support his friend. 
‘“‘ Many times did that man put fresh heart into me ”’ (i, 16, Phillips). 
How many a minister can thank God for such refreshing fellows 
who stand around him in the work of the Kingdom! The 
Messenger himself will be humble; for he knows that, as an 
ambassador, he is great only because he represents a great Lord 
and a great Gospel. Because we are proud of the Gospel, we ought 
also to be proud of its servants. 
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Ill. The Christian Workman has nothing to be ashamed of in His 
Master 


“Tam not in the least ashamed. For I know the One in 
Whom I have placed my confidence, and I am perfectly certain 
that the work He has committed to me is safe in His hands until 
that Day” (i, 12, Phillips). Out of the burning heart of his 
experience Paul knew he could depend on His Master. When other 
helpers failed, he could say, ‘‘ the Lord stood by him” (iv, 17). 
Like aged Polycarp later, Paul’s testimony would be that Jesus 
had done him nothing but good. To Timothy therefore he says, 
in effect, ‘‘ Never be ashamed of your Lord.” Life lived for the 
Master can know no ending, its crown will be life for ever (iv, 7, 8). 
With such a Master shall not the workman strive to win His 
approval ? (ii, 15). The workman’s service sincerely rendered 
as unto His Lord will make it acceptable and the workman 
unashamed. We are reminded of the meaning of “ sincere,” 
with its marriage of the words “ sine’”’ and “ cera,’ without wax. 
It calls to mind the faulty workmanship of marble-craftsmen who 
patched up flaws with wax. The revelation of their shame came 
with the sun melting their patches; they needed to be ashamed ! 
Paul envisages all the Lord’s workmen in that close relationship, 
where fidelity means joy and disloyalty shame. Workmen, 
Messengers, Master, are all one in holy bonds. There is a glory 
in the service of our Master. We may feel proud of our assign- 
ments. In a little memorial volume, “ Portrait of My Mother,” 
Sir John Simon recalled her memory a few weeks after her death. 
Amongst his boyhood recollections was one which filled him with 
remorse. A six-year-old walking with his mother, he had with- 
drawn his hand from hers at the approach of a group of boys. He 
hoped his mother had not noticed his cowardly action and was 
relieved when she said nothing. But as they turned in at the gate 
he attempted to take his mother’s hand again. Gently the mother 
spoke: ‘‘ My little boy, never be ashamed to hold my hand. 
A son is never too old to hold his mother’s hand.” The memory 
endured! So to Timothy with the gentleness of a mother’s appeal, 
and with the strength of a veteran campaigner’s charge, does the 
Apostle Paul address this notable epistle to call him to renewed 
allegiance to the Message, its Messenger, and His Master. 


Through the Spirit we take his words to our own hearts. 
There is nothing to be ashamed of. May our testimony be, “ I’m 
not ashamed to own my Lord, Or to defend His cause.’ Our 
highest joy, like Timothy’s, will be to toil as workmen unashamed, 
glorying in the Gospel of God’s dear Son, praying :— 


“ And O, may this my glory be, 
That Christ is not ashamed of me!’’ 


Rex GoLpsMITH, 
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THE BAPTIST HOME WORK FUND 


Baptist Cuurcu House, 


Lonpon. 
Dear BROTHER, 

May I make a suggestion or two about the Simultaneous Collection 
on 11th March, 1951 ? 

You will have heard that we have increased once more the standard 
stipend for ministers. It is only a little amount, but it does mean that 
now it is £325, with the additional allowance for children. 

We are now making grants for Initial Pastorates. These are much 
heavier than the normal grants because of the special conditions, but it 
shows that we are, for our Homeland as well as for lands across the sea, 
a missionary church. 

You will know that one of our objectives is to provide some spiritual 
oversight for every community that bears our name. So, recently, some 
of our ministers who do not receive any help from the Home Work 
Fund for themselves, have undertaken to accept charge of little churches 
in their neighbourhood on condition that we meet part of the extra 
expense due to travelling, etc. These ministers generally have cars, and 
we are very thankful to them for this new form of service, but of course 
it is adding to our costs. 

I should like to think that all the organisations in each church 
have an interest in the Fund; they have representatives in the Church 
House in the various departments. As I have said before, if each 
organisation would make a contribution, say, by way of a collection, 
once or twice a year, we would be relieved from much of our present 
anxiety. 

Thanking you for your consistent help, 


Yours sincerely, 


B. Grey GRIFFITH. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 
Regent’s Park 


As we go forward, as a College and Fellowship, into the 
second half of the twentieth century, it is appropriate that we 
should thankfully remember the past, and inevitable that we 
should thoughtfully look to the future. 

The impending departure of our Senior Tutor, E. A. Payne, 
is the cloud that fills the immediate horizon. In future years an 
estimate may be made as to the extent of his contribution to the 
life and work of Regent’s Park; but that time is not yet. Never- 
theless it is with a certain anxiety that we ask your prayers as we 
face what promises to be a critical period in the history of the 
College. For our own part, we are heartened by the achievements 
of the past and give thanks to God for the notable advances 
that have marked that half of the century already run. We do well 
to remind ourselves that barely thirty years have passed since the 
resignation of Dr. Gould opened the Principalship to “ the bearded 
slave-driver from the North” who was to give Regent’s Park to 
Oxford and leave the impress of his powerful personality upon a 
whole generation of Baptist ministers. 

Within the College Fellowship, a new academic year has, as 
usual, brought new faces, and we now number above two dozen. 
The chronicler, surveying his fellow students, is more and more 
convinced that the “typical Baptist ’’ does not exist outside the 
textbooks. On the whole he is relieved to find it so. 


N. Crark. 
Manchester 


With the arrival of October Brighton Grove again witnessed 
the advent of twenty-two youthful seekers after truth, and the 
activities of a new session began. Like all new sessions it was 
something of an adventure. This time we came back to a building 
wellnigh transformed by builder and decorator, and shining with 
fresh paint and new furniture. The task before us is that of raising 
the necessary funds, and for this we appeal hopefully to all who 
have a place in their hearts for Manchester College. 

At the end of last session we bade farewell to seven men, 
each to begin his life’s work. They will know that they are often 
in our thoughts and prayers. Six freshmen have joined us and we 
greet them cordially. One other has returned to us, after being 
away for some months, and to him we accord a particular welcome. 

During the summer we have been serving the Churches as 
student pastors. We have brought back happy memories and 
are confident that the hard work done will bring gratifying results. 

Meanwhile the everyday life of the College goes on. It is a 
welcomed discipline when we have to cease our activity for a 
while, to give ourselves to prayer. It is then that we are conscious 
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of something of the glory of the world-wide Church in which we 
seek to serve. It is then also that we remember all who have gone 
forth from our midst to labour in many different places. To all 
Manchester men everywhere we send our affectionate greetings. 
Martin R. Jupe. 


We welcome students of the Theological College in N.S.W. 
who have joined our Fellowship. Our warm congratulations to 
them on the excellent magazine recently produced. Articles by 
students and ministers, news of Baptist life, together with personal 
items, constitute interesting and instructive reading. Published 
half-yearly at 1s. 6d., it is well worth the money. The Principal 
of the College, G. H. Morling, is to be one of the speakers at the 
forthcoming Commonwealth Congress in London. 

We note, with interest, that the Baptists of South Australia, 
and also of South Africa, are establishing Theological Colleges. 
The best wishes of British Baptists go out to them. We hope 
that by means of our B.M.F., students in all our Home and 
Commonwealth Colleges may be brought into useful contact with 
each other. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Communism and the Christian Faith. By H. Ingli James. 
(Carey-Kingsgate Press, Ltd.; 140 pp.; 6s. net.) 


This is the book for which many people have been waiting. 
Mr. James is known to be particularly well informed on the subject 
of Communism and to be an enthusiast for social right. When it 
was known that he was preparing a book on this subject it was 
expected that it would be both informative and challenging. The 
author has not disappointed us. Here is a clear and fair account 
and estimation of Communism. The first part of the book describes 
the Marxist philosophy, its view of history and its ethic, together 
with a brief outline of the life of Marx. The second part gives the 
Christian answer to Marxism, sometimes by use of the method of 
question and answer and always meeting point with point and 
revealing the fundamental cleavage and opposition between these 
rival faiths. 

Wherever he can the author gives an appraisal of Communism. 
He is not afraid to say where it is right, or where it is wrong. He 
analyses those elements in it which make so strong an appeal to 
idealistic youth as well as to the depressed and poor peoples and 
races. Nor is Mr. James slow to point out where so-called Christian 
nations have failed, in comparison with Communism, to do justly. 
There is no mistaking, however, the real cleavage between the 
Marxist philosophy and method and the Christian. These are 
set out and argued at their deepest levels. There is throughout 
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the book a refreshing absence of cliches or platitudes. It is a book 
by a thinker who makes the reader think with him. : 

The Christian case against Marxism is so presented in this 
book that it becomes a stirring challenge and a call to action. 


Mr. James is not content simply to prove the superiority of 


Christianity. He draws out the implications—uncomfortable ones, 
most of them—for personal life and social duty. There is above 
all a sense of urgency running through these pages, which may 
be summed up in the opening words of the Epilogue—‘ Can we 
repent—in time ?”’ 

The book is well documented with a good list of quotations 
and references. Besides Marx, Engels and Lenin, other left-wing 
writers, including John Strachey, come up for judgment and 
Mr. James is able at times, with a few incisive strokes, to cut to 
pieces their arguments and their superficial estimation of religion 
and history. This will make an excellent study book for ministers’ 
fraternals and for young people’s groups. It deserves to be strongly 
commended in Church Magzaines to all Christian congregations. 
If present-day Christians are, in the late Dr. T. R. Glover’s famous 
phrase, to “ outlive, out-think and out-die the pagan world” as 
the early Christians did, then it can only be as they set themselves 
seriously to understand and answer this great new challenge to 
Christianity. 

The words “ Christian rejoiner’’ as a chapter heading seemed 
to suggest someone who marries previously divorced couples, but 
it turned out to be a frequent misprint for ‘‘ Christian rejoinder.” 
A pity—for otherwise the book is well printed and produced. 

W. W. Bottoms. 


Sound of Battle. (Lutterworth Press; 60 pp., 6d.) 


A good tannersworth! This annual report of the United 
Society for Christian Literature tells a story too little known in 
our churches. Ministers will find it full of interesting information 
and illustrative material. 


Ad Clerum. ByS. P. T. Prideaux, D.D. (Obtainable from the 
author, Woodcombe Farmhouse, Minehead; 1s. 3d. net, 
postage 14d.) 

A form of personal self-examination for use in the devotional 
hour, prepared for ministers and theological students. Most 
penetrating in its examination of the temptations and evils that 
threaten us as ministers and of the heights and qualities demanded 
of us by our calling. This book will enrich one’s personal devotional 
life and character if used regularly and wisely. 


Willie Grimsdale of Wendover. By W.T. Phillips. (Obtainable 
from Wendover Baptist Church. 1s. 6d. net.) 


A tribute to a remarkable Christian man. 
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Church and Film. (Religious Education Press; 1s. monthly.) 


Continues to be the best guide we know to religious films and 
strips. The reviews are particularly frank and reliable. Most of 
the articles are also informative. Its great value, however, is as a 
guide to tell you what films and strips to buy and what to avoid. 


The Third Young Baptist World Congress. 163 pp. 


A full report of the Stockholm Baptist Youth Congress, 1949. 
The congress is well reported and the book abounds in excellent 
photographs. Though not generally on sale the booklet could 
probably be obtained on loan from the Youth Department. At any 
rate it 1s worth noting here. 

W. W. Bottoms. 


HOLIDAYS, 1951 


HE first official experiment within the B.M.F. of exchanging 

manses for holiday purposes has been tried, and has been a 

fifty per cent. success. Of the eighty-five who made applica- 
tion, forty-five were satisfactorily settled. We have learned by our 
mistakes, and will endeavour to make it a much worthier enterprise 
in 1951. 


If you are willing to offer your house to some ministerial brother 
and his family while you are away on holiday, or if you wish to make 
application yourself, will you please get into touch with me as 
soon as possible. Please give as much information as you can 
regarding what you can offer and when, and what you desire for 
yourself. 


Some brethren last year insisted that they could do with nothing 
less than Torquay or the Isle of Wight in August. Nothing would 
please your house agent more than to write back and say, “‘ I have 
exactly what you want,” but I had to make the best of the offers 
I had. I appeal to seaside and country brethren to do all in their 
power to help this Scheme. It is also possible that London will 
be much desired during Festival of Britain year—so, London 
men, please note. 

I cannot undertake to do anything for non-B.M.F. members— 
but if you know any of them who have a house to offer for ministerial 
holidays, please let me know! John Withey, 27, Wessex Avenue, 
London, $.W.19. Don’t hesitate to write; if I cannot help you 
I shall say so, and if I can—then my living will not be in vain. 


JW. 
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SCOT TISHANOLE 


HERE has been considerable movement in the Scottish 

ministry during the past year. There were twelve changes 

of pastorate within our own personnel. In addition fifteen 
churches effected entirely new settlements, eight of them students 
in their first charge, and five being transfers from the South, of 
which two were returning Scots. Thus thirty-seven churches, 
or one quarter of our total, have experienced a change of ministry. 
Four Scots have gone over the Border, together with one returning 
Englishman. Export and import seem exactly balanced! These 
changes, as they affect the texture and complexion of our ministry, 
constitute a substantial factor in our expectancy. Ten churches, 
normally having a pastor, are at present vacant. 


The minimum stipend in Scottish Union churches for a married 
man is now £300 in the city, and £290 in the country, with manse 
and rates paid. There are also children’s allowances at £12 per 
child (up to £36). Our ministry is greatly indebted to the splendid 
advocacy of our Treasurer, Mr. J. A. Dick, and also that of Alexr. 
Clark of Motherwell. 


The recent Assembly had many encouraging features. 
Edinburgh’s atmosphere was most congenial. We were most 
excellently served by our guests from the South, Dr. Aubrey, 
Dr. Dunning, and Geoffrey King. Everyone seemed determined, 
in warmth of greeting and friendliness, to be thoroughly Christian. 
On three occasions at least, after uplifting speech, we moved not 
to discussion but to prayer. Certain personalities among ourselves 
seemed to grow in stature and to secure a still larger place in our 
affections. Of one whose maturing geniality was almost “‘ wizard ”’ 
it was said, ‘“‘In a few years’ time he will be priceless’?! Not a 
little of our concord was due, shall we say, to the restraints of 
grace! If only the earnest were, on occasion, as thoughtful and 
tactful as they were undoubtedly ardent and enthusiastic! From 
no Assembly shall we ever go feeling that we have been given all 
the answers, and queries always remain. Personal piety is a most 
enriching and fragrant thing, and such people gathered together 
can provide a medium for profoundly moving Christian experiences, 
but any real following of Christ means a world view, and a faith 
making relevant and vital contact with the many varieties of human 
need and perplexity. The conservatory growth fares ill in the open, 
and it is in the world of human relationships, not in any “‘ garden 
walled around ”’ that the Christian answer must be given. There 
was evidence that youth at least knows something of that world’s 


realism. 
SB 
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OER TINTEREST TO) YOU 


Commonwealth and Empire Congress. F.C. Morton and his 
Committee are busily engaged preparing for the Congress due to 
be held in London next June. Jointly sponsored by the B.U., 
B.M.S. and Commonwealth and Colonial Society, it is arousing 
increasing interest. Evidence of this is furnished by the numbers 
who already have promised to attend as Delegates and also those 
who will be in London for the Festival of Britain. Hospitality 
is needed for Delegates, and Baptists in Greater London are asked 
to offer either free accommodation for the week, 3rd—10th June, 
or to receive paying guests for some period during the Festival— 
May to September. Further details will be published in our April 
issue, but meanwhile we hope many will respond. The hospitality 
Secretary is: Mrs. C. H. King, 23, Prentis Road, S.W.16 
(Telephone: STR 3308). 


Subscriptions, Please. Subscriptions for 1951 are now due 
and we hope that sufficient cash is left over from Christmas to 
enable members to send, promptly, 3s. 6d. to our Treasurer. At 
the October Committee it was reported that 322 had so far omitted 
to send for 1950. These members have received the quarterly 
Magazine at a cost of about 8d. each, the Library and other services, 
also they have had two reminders. On the other hand more than 
1,500 have duly remitted. We may add that, if in these difficult 
days the subscription cannot be spared, we are more than willing 
to reduce the amount, or to continue membership without fee. 
We are not yet bankrupt, owing to extra mile of generosity many 
members kindly afford. 


The Library. Our warm thanks are tendered to the Particular 
Baptist Fund for another generous Grant, and we have reason 
to hope that the Dr. Williams’s Trust also will again help us. 
Our Librarian writes, that in January the boxes of books will go 
out well stocked, and when it is realised that this means a total of 
500 volumes it will be seen how much we owe to the painstaking 
care exercised by Westlake and how impossible it would be to 
meet the high cost this service entails if we had solely to rely on 
the income from the 3s. 6d. membership subscription. We are 
grateful to all concerned, for making possible the continuance of 
this valuable side of our Fellowship work. 


The Magazine. This New Zealand issue of the Fraternal 
has been produced by Luke Jenkins, Principal, and J.A. Clifford, 
Tutor, of the Baptist College of New Zealand. All our members 
would wish us to thank our brethren for all the trouble taken in 
gathering so excellent a series of articles. May continued success 
attend their work on behalf of our New Zealand ministers and 
churches. 


Summer Schools. This so happy and useful function, held 
hitherto at Oxford, will have as its venue Arundel House, Brighton, 
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and will take place, 5th—-7th March, 1951. A change made necessary 
by circumstances. The two chief guests will be R. W.Waddelow, 
who will deal with pastoral matters, and a speaker who will take 
a theological subject. The cost is £2, including travelling expenses 
and hospitality at Brighton. There is room for fifty members 
only, and many bookings have already been made. Early 
application should be made to our Summer Schools Secretary. 


Personal. D. Whitfield Mowbray has accepted the position 
of Tutor in New Testament at All Nations Bible College. We 
wish him blessing in this important post. 

H. H. Pewtress enters upon his duties as General Superin- 
tendent of the Western Area in March next. Trained at Bristol 
College, he has fulfilled successful pastorates at Frome, Loughton, 
and, for the past fifteen years, at Leytonstone. He is President of 
the Baptist Board for the current year. Eminently fitted for the 
position, he may be assured of the good wishes of his fellow-members 
in the B.M.F. 


Laid Aside. We think with sympathy of several of our 
members who have anxiety concerning the ill health of their loved 
ones. Both D. Russell Smith and his wife have been for a long 
time on the sick list. In other cases either a son or daughter has 
been seriously ill, and in this regard we think of A. Dakin, 
H. C. Shaddick, A. J. Hallworth, R. N. Fry, E. Emlyn Thomas, 
where, in each case, the beloved partner in life has been ill. Some 
have reason to thank God for restoring mercies and we unite with 
J. O. Barrett in gratitude for the recovery of his wife from the 
effects of a serious operation. Much sympathy will be felt with 
Z. Davies and L. A. Lane in their illness, and with C. J. Soar and 
G. C. Fraser Campbell, who have undergone serious operations. 
A. J. Nixon is, we are glad to say, making progress toward recovery 
from a breakdown which has caused the utmost concern. He 
hopes to resume his duties as Area Superintendent in the near 
future. Harold Angus, who served us so faithfully as Librarian, 
T.. Rhys Richards and H. J. Dale are all able to report a return to 
a large measure of health and strength. May God’s healing mercy 
continue in all these homes. 


Deaths. Several of our members have been translated to 
higher service. Edwin Jones, who commenced his ministry in 
1898; William Joynes, 1893; R.G. Hughes, 1904; F. E. Boorman, 
1911; A.S. Culley, 1896; E. E. Hayward, 1906; A. H. Yates, 1909. 
Much could be said in praise of these brethren, for good work 
accomplished and a Christian example set, but here we can do 
no more than give thanks to God, and express sympathy with 
dear ones sorely bereaved, while we share with them a glorious 
memory and a sure and certain hope. 


Ministerial Changes. At the Sunday morning Prayer Watch, 
please remember one and another of the following members 
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changing pastorates, and ask God’s blessing on their work: 
S. A. Baker goes to Cambridge, Zion; A. L. Barnes, Breachwood 
Green; John Cooper, Marlow; L. W. England, Huddersfield, 
Longley; E. J. Ford, Selsdon; F. G. Hastings, Maidstone; 
A. Kennedy, Fulham; W. R. Martin, Liverpool, Waterloo; 
A. A. McNaughton, St. Leonards; A. E. Oakeley, Woodberry, 
Down; K. M. Preston, Saltash; E. C. Rust, Luton; E. C. Smith, 
Westbury Leigh; D. B. Thomas, Gourock; E. P. Thomas, 
Newtown, Mont.; S$. Thomas, Kirkcaldy; H. F.Webb, Westbury, 
Wilts.; Idris Williams, Cradley Heath; V. N. Willis, Deal: 
K. W. Whitting, Liverpool, Richmond; W. H. Wragg, Hucknall, 
Notts; W. T. Coffin, Poole; W. E. Whilding, Tyndale. 

V. W. A. Fugler, from Bristol College, commences his 
ministry at Warminster, and G. E. S. Shackleton, from Regent’s 
Park, at Ilkeston. 

E.-T. Gurr, who was unable to accept the invitation to Cecil 
Road, Enfield, enters upon the pastorate at Great Victoria Street. 

The following have resigned their charges: E. J. E. Briggs, 
Hugh Rowntree Clifford and Victor Downs. 

After long years of honourable service the following have 
retired from the regular ministry: W. H. Compton, T. Hayward, 
William Roberts, Roger G. Thomas, John Shields and J. B. Coull. 

We regret that, owing to a breakdown in health, F. Hardingham 
has had to resign the active ministry. 


THE WIDER CIRCLE 
OVERSEAS 


Australia. The recent Triennial Assembly at Sydney was 
very inspiring. W. L. Jarvis was elected President General in 
absentia, and Mrs. Jarvis accepted the honour on his behalf. We 
wish him well in his big task. Also G. H. Blackburn (another 
B.M.F. member) as General Secretary. We note that L. W. Brook 
has been inducted President of the South Australian B.U. and that 
Roy Heard, who has held many offices in that South Australian’ 
circle, is the State Vice-President on the Australian B.U. 
N. F. Reeve, of Stanmore, who was over here as an R.A.A.F. 
chaplain during the war, is Vice-President of the N.S.W. Union. 

The denominational papers intrigue with their reports of 
Schools of Theology, presumably the counterpart of our Ministers’ 
Retreats, where the mental and spiritual diet has been stimulating. 

Resolved by the Triennial Assembly, ‘“‘ That while in the 
light of the decision of three of the State Baptist Unions against 
affiliation with the Australian Branch of the W.C.C., we cannot 
at the 1950 Triennial Assembly seek affiliation as the B.U. of 
Australia, we ask, however, for the continued privilege of sending 


observers to the W.C.C.” 
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We are glad to report that C. J. Tinsley, that beloved 
Australian leader, is recovering from the result of a serious accident. 

We regret the death of W. T. Andress, who went to Queens- 
land fourteen years ago, and lived in useful retirement at Wynnum. 
He was for many years minister at Brockenhurst, Hants. 

Movements amongst our brethren: J. V. Paice to East Geelong; 
Gray A. Parker to Rockhampton; L. L. Bird to Canterbury, 
Victoria; L. N. W. Rawlings to Mt. Eden, New Zealand. Hilton 
White, of Launceston Tabernacle, whose premises have been 
sold and the work removing elsewhere, has resigned. Launceston, 
Cornwall, please note ! 

Among many visitors to the Church House recently, we have 
been glad to welcome Wilfred Jarvis, the President-General of the 
Australian B.U. We were happy to make his acquaintance and 
we wish him well in his important office. We note with pleasure 
that the Marshall College, Shreveport, Louisiana, has conferred 
upon our brother the hon. D.D. degree. Hearty congratulations. 

New Zealand. We congratulate our Correspondent, H. E. 
Whitten, on being Vice-President, Auckland Auxiliary; and note 
a fine article by Luke Jenkins against gambling, with special reference 
to the R.C. case presented to the Royal Commission. Greetings 
to G. L. Crawford, removed to Lower Hutt, and J. H. Nielsen, 
to Greymouth. We were unaware that a member of Lewes 
(Sussex) Baptist Church had anything to do with pioneering 
Canterbury, but have drawn the attention of the present minister 
of the church to the celebrations recently going on in New Zealand. 

A. V. Brown, recently returned from New Zealand, has accepted 
an invitation to engage in pioneer work in his native town, Omagh, 
Northern Ireland. 

Canada. Keith Hobson, late of Kettering, has been enrolling 
new members. He writes to say he is active in philanthropic and 
youth work and is happy in his pastorate, Glace Bay, N.S. 

U.S.A. Among the many recent additions from the U.S.A. is 
John U. Miller, of the First Baptist Church, Boston. This historic 
church dates from 1665 and was the fifth Baptist church in the 
Western Hemisphere, the first was founded in 1639. The original 
membership of the Boston church consisted of seven men and two 
women—five of whom suffered imprisonment. ‘The first B.M.S., 
the first Baptist Sunday School and the first Baptist College in 
America took their origin in the Boston church. We are glad to 
link up with this still vigorous church and send hearty greetings 
to minister and people. 

Southern Baptist Churches have had more than two thousand 
additions already this year through the ministry of the eminent 
church evangelist, Dr. Warren Walker, of Hastings, Florida. The 
method used by the evangelist has been to mobilise the local 
church membership for visitation. In this way unsaved people 
are brought into the public services to hear the preacher. 
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Our friend has arranged a tour abroad in 1951 in the interest 
of church evangelism. He will visit the Holy Land before his 
return to the United States, and we hope also that he will be able 
to spend a short time in London. 

Dr. Warren Walker is treating twenty-eight of his friends to a 
year’s membership of our B.M.F., and promises a further fifty. 

South African Baptists have been busy making long journeys 
to East London for their Assembly. W. Edmunds (Troyeville) 
is the new President, and Guyton Thomas (Salisbury) the Vice- 
President. Thomas is well known to Bristol College men, coming 
of honoured missionary ancestry. 

After many years as Secretary of the South African B.U., 
Charles Garratt has resigned his office. His early ministry was 
at West Green and Devonshire Square, London, but for many 
years he has rendered yeoman service, and is a recognised leader. 

Edward Williams, after a successful ministry at Johannesburg, 
is returning to London. He will be remembered for the excellent 
work he rendered at Battersea. 

We salute the memory of J. W. Derwent, who, after long 
service in England, left for South Africa, winning universal esteem 
for his character and useful service. 

James Walker, ex-President of the South African B.U., whose 
health is now fully restored, enters upon the pastorate at Totteridge 
Road, Enfield. Here he will be within a few miles of J. R. Gartry, 
of Waltham Abbey, who came from South Africa last year. 


ADDENDA 

The Library. All boxes are due to be returned to A. J. Westlake 
by 20th January. Local librarians frequently are hindered by 
borrowers who fail to return books in time for despatch in January 
and July. The hindrance in some circles has been so serious that 
local librarians have refused to continue to act and have cancelled 
the receipt of boxes. Thus the usefulness of the Library has been 
frustrated. Will members please help their local librarian to 
continue his helpful work by returning books in time for the 
January posting—the 20th. Thank you! 

Ministerial Changes. All good wishes to F. H. Cockett, of 
Penzance, upon his acceptance of the invitation to Good Street 
Church, Bilston, and also to David S. Baker, who, on the completion 
of his training at Manchester College, proceeds to the pastorate of 
Montacute Church, Somerset. 

Another of our highly respected brethren, J. B. Payne, has 
passed away. He was beloved in all the churches he served, and 
was indeed a good and gracious man, for whose life and service we 
thank God. To the relatives of our friend—as well as to others 
mentioned on a previous page—we tender prayerful sympathy. 

Regent’s Park College. The Committee announce that Edgar W. 
Wright, M.A., B.D., of North Finchley, and A. W. Argyle, 
M.A., B.D., of Gold Hill, have accepted appointment to the Tutorial 
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staff of the College. These vacancies are due, in part, to the 
retirement of the present Senior Tutor on his accession to office 
in April, 1951, as General Secretary of the Baptist Union. We 
are glad that the College is to be so ably served and pray that 
blessing may attend our friends, entering upon what may well 
be their life’s work. We join Ernest Payne in thanksgiving for 
his wife’s recovery from sudden and serious illness. 


THE s LABOURER Seige 

General satisfaction will be felt in the news that the minimum 
stipend for many of our ministers is to be raised to £325 p.a. 
by increased Grants from our Home Work Fund. It would be 
churlish indeed not gratefully to recognise the considerable 
advance made possible in recent years. Satisfaction, however, 
will be modified to the extent of disappointment that the figure 
of £350 p.a., which was in so many minds, has not been, at present, 
realised, owing to the fact that even £325 involves a considerable 
deficit on the Fund. 

Thoughtful Baptists must be disturbed at the difficulties—we 
had almost said the plight, of ministers who have to try to keep 
house and home on a sum slightly exceeding £6 per week, together 
with a small allowance for children. How can a man keep respect- 
ably shod and clothed, how can he buy fuel and light, how can his 
wife purchase supplies of life’s necessities, on the sum named, 
when transport workers, artisans, mechanics, dockers—not to 
speak of professional classes—rightly claim that they should receive 
two or three times the sum paid to so many of our ministers ? 

The case of our Annuitants, with their £90 p.a.we pass over 
in a silence more eloquent than words. 

Blame must not be placed upon the B.U: Council, still less 
upon the Secretary or Treasurer, who obviously cannot grant 
money which is simply not in the till. Responsibility rests 
ultimately with our people—generous as they are—who seem at 
times to forget that every pound received by the minister represents 
about one-third of its pre-war value. 

The B.M.S. confidently budgets an annual expenditure of a 
quarter of a million, in order adequately to support its ministers 
and annuitants, together with all attendant expenses. Surely the 
B.U., even with its smaller constituency, can raise the far lesser 
sum required. 

It may be urged that this appeal should appear elsewhere, but 
the fact remains that all our ministers can of themselves do much 
to implement the Home Work Fund appeal. The objects supported 
are many and varied, and if, instead of relying upon an annual or 
even half-yearly simultaneous collection, our churches could be 
encouraged to organise weekly or monthly contributions, we 
believe the support necessary for all these causes, and especially 
that of the more worthy support of our ministry, would be 


forthcoming. S.G.M. 


| BAPTIST UNION 
CONTINENTAL COMMITTE 


We are seeking to promote Baptist Fellowship, 
Religious Liberty and Gospel Witness in 


- Continental Lands. 


We appeal to our Ministers and Churches for 
prayerful and generous support. 


Organiser : 
Dr. J. W. EWING, BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE 
4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, wW.C.1 


The Foundations of a thriving Church 
are in an efficient Sunday School 


And the foundations of an efficient Sunday School are 
in the work of consecrated, efficient Sunday School 
teachers. 

The National Sunday School Union exists to further the 
interests of Christian Education in home, day and Sunday 
School and, in particular, to help Sunday School teachers 
to be more efficient in their work. 


EVERYTHING FOR FHE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


A wide range of lesson helps, scholars’ aids, pictures, 
registers, hymn-books, etc., available. Send for lists. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
104/105 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS 


Is able to supply practically everything needed for 
Church and Sunday School use, such as 


For the Church 
AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION TABLES AND 
CHAIRS; COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION 
CUPS; COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 
FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY — 
SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS : 
AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES. — 


For the School 
BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; 


PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; LESSON ~ 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including BAPTIST CONCISE 
GUIDES. 


You are cordially invited to take full advantage of the service cvcalabes ; 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I 


FOUNDED IN 1881 STILL SERVING s 


During the past year many Baptist Churches have 
turned to 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR 


It is still THE MOVEMENT to meet the need for 

effective youth work in the Church. 

Its Methods are adaptable to the changing conditions. 

Its Programme is miedo catering for the variety 
of needs. 

Its Results are evidenced in a deepened sense of 
responsibility. 

Its Objective ALWAYS: FOR CHRIST AND 
THE CHURCH. _— 


Send for literature dealing with the work: ask for the bookies De 
‘*Ministers and Christian Endeavour.’’ - is 


Write to the General Secretary—Rev. Andrew Wright, 


Christian Endeavour Union of Great Britain and lnled i 
31 Lampton Road, Hounslow, Middlesex (Telephone: HOUnslow 9215) 


Batticy Brothers Limited, The Queensgate Press, Clapham Park, S.W.4 


